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The question of establishing a fair measure of the entering col- 
lege student’s ability to write English has been perhaps greater than 
the difficulty of rating him in any other so-called entrance subject, 
and the importance of arriving at some fair test and of bringing 
deficient students up to the minimum requirement is, of course, 
emphasized by the necessity of his representing his knowledge of 
subjects in all departments through written examinations and 
reports. Realizing the peculiarity of the English situation, the 
faculty of the University of Chicago have for many years dealt 
with this as a separate problem. 

The basic assumption has been made that the proof of a stu- 
dent’s ability to write rested on the average of his written work at 
any given time and not on entrance credentials or college credits. 
At the request of the English department, members of all other 
departments in the University are urged to report students whose 
work in English is markedly defective. If the case is flagrant 
enough, a student’s credit for a course in English may be withdrawn, 
and he may be compelled to pass it again before his diploma is 
granted. Matters of internal administration in a college are, how- 
ever, relatively uninteresting to the school man. But the applica- 
tion of this same assumption to the entering student is more 

? This is, of course, not a unique arrangement at Chicago. Similar systems are 
in operation at Madison, Ann Arbor, and elsewhere. A comparative study of all 


these would be interesting and profitable, particularly with reference to what consti- 
tutes eligibility to the required Freshman English course. 
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interesting, as it bears directly on his status and involves a regular 
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procedure which demands extra instruction and an enlarged faculty. 
This is the procedure which has given to this article the title, 
‘Sorting College Freshmen.’ 

English 1 is required of every Freshman student entering the 
University as one of the three courses in his first twelve weeks or 


quarter. 


In the autumn when the largest number enter, new 


students are convened on their first day, and among other impor- 
tant announcements, information is given to them that all must 
register in English 1, but for the first week merely on probation. 
During this trial period an amount of writing is exacted from the 
Freshman which would be unreasonable were he required to do as 
much in each week of the course. Each student prepares outside 
of class two themes which, in the average case, aggregate 1,000 to 
1,500 words, and, in addition, writes one exercise in class and takes 
a written examination. The subjects for assigned papers are 
naturally simple and concrete, but so varied from year to year that 
they cannot be anticipated and prepared for.t At the end of the 
trial period, those students whose work has shown either a notable 
inability to think, to construct, or to write simple sentences without 
error are rejected from English 1 and passed back into English o. 

A word is in place as to the method of determining a student’s 
fitness or unfitness to carry the regular work. A copy of the 
English Journal for the spring contained a letter from a teacher 
who was frankly indignant at the methods employed and evidently 
certain that the basis of rejection of students was arbitrary and 
unjustifiable. From the address given at the head of the letter, it 
was possible to run down the cases of the students concerned, and 
see what sort of English they had presented in their test papers. 
It was no worse than the following. It is impossible to give copious 
illustrations, but here are sentences from students diverted from 
English 1 to English o in October, 1912: 


“Altho I am at present independent of my upkeep I realized that at an 
institution where so many positions were open to those who needed them, 


* The exercise in class for the present year was in the nature of a report on exposi- 
tory prose read aloud by the instructor, and the examination involved the definition 
of one or two rhetorical terms, the planning of a hypothetical theme, the correcting 


of a few defective sentences, and the writing of a paragraph of exposition. 
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an air of business would be entertained that might not be found in other 
places.” 

‘Also in social life in a town such as Lincoln the lines are more closey 
drown that is one must either take an active part or be to quite an extent an 
outcast, where here one can live as they please or as conditions allow them.” 

“When asked why he is at any college or university, frequently one’s 
mind is a perfect blank. But. however, after considerable thought on that 
subject one is quite convinced why he is there.” 

“‘In Chicago besides the different people are fine parks, museums and other 
educating things which every one should have a good idea of before entering 
lives work.” 

“The University of Chicago, an institution of learning located in the city 
of Chicago offers many more opportunities than does many other schools and 
colleges of the same purpose.” 

“The number of instructors employed in the school I do not know but if 
I may say what I have herd graduates of the University of Chicago say and 
also graduates of other large institution say that the teachers here where the 
best money could hire.”’ 


The course known as English o, designed for the edification of 
students who write like this, is conducted under the roof of the 
University High School by two of the ablest Senior instructors in the 
English department there. It is given at the two hours coinciding 
with the hours in which the fourteen present divisions of English 1 
are conducted, and it involves no extra payment of student fees. 
There is no necessary ignominy in being enrolled in English o, nor 
is there necessarily a permanent penalty for being placed in this 
division. 

The possibilities for the student sent to English o are four: 

a) If he is so hopelessly deficient that the instructor in English o 
sees no chance of preparing him for English 1 during the course of 
the next six months, he is given a failure and the burden of prepara- 
tion in English for college work is laid upon his individual shoulders. 

b) If he does fairly well so that it would be safe to admit him 
to English 1 at the beginning of the ensuing quarter, he is passed 
into it, and then if he passes English 1, he has at the end of his first 
six months secured credit for five courses instead of the six secured 
by the normal student. 

c) If he shows distinct progress in the elementary matters of 
pronunciation, grammar, and syntax, to which the English 1 
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instructor cannot give the chief emphasis, he may be passed out of 
English o to English 2. This is an extra course without fee, supple- 
mentary to English 1, running during the Winter and Spring 
quarters, into which delinquents in English 1, as well as advanced 
students in English o, are passed. They are held here under an 
indeterminate sentence, and if the results justify it, are sooner or 
later given credit for English 1.’ 

d) In exceptional cases, the student rejected from English 1 
and put in English o may even, on recommendation of the in- 
structor in English o, be given credit for English 1 during his first 
quarter’s residence. It will thus be seen that the whole system is 
as far as possible so arranged as to take account of the individual 
equipment and ability of the student, and so as to avoid at any 
place catching him in the cog-wheels of the machinery with the 
result that the possibly mistaken judgment of a single instructor 
will permanently embarrass him. 


With these statements as a background, some figures relative 
to the developments during the last seven years in which this sys- 
tem has been in operation may be pertinent and intelligible. Table 
I shows the number of students who in the last seven years have 
been rejected from English 1 and put into English o, and the sub- 
sequent fates of these students—those who failed in English o, 
those who dropped the course, those who were passed directly into 
English 2, from which it was possible for them to get credit for 
English 1 before the end of the Winter Quarter, and the small 
minority who received credit for English 1 at the same time with 
the students who had not been rejected. Examination of the 
table shows that during the first three years there were rather 
wide fluctuations, due probably to the experimental nature of 
the course in these years, but that in the last four completed 
autumns English o has definitely settled down and shown definite 
tendencies. 


t Thus, the student dropped from English 1 into English 0, and passed from o to 
2 and then out of 2, secures his major’s credit as quickly as students who have been 
held in 1 and detained in 2 for extra practice; and English 2, since it is an added late 
afternoon course, does not prevent a student from registering in three regular courses, 
and so from securing credit for six majors during the first two quarters. 
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TABLE I 
THE CouURSE IN ENGLISH 0 

No. To To Credit for 

Quarter in Class | Failed | Dropped | English 2 | English x | English r 
Autumn, 1905..... | 89 8* I 24 54 2 
Autumn, 1906..... 30 15 ° 3 12 ° 
Autumn, 1907..... | 57 16 2 II 27 I 
Autumn, 1908..... 78 32 4 21 24 7 
Autumn, 1909..... 69 24 2 18 23 2 
Autumn, IgIo..... 53 | 13 ° 18 14 8 
Autumn, IgII..... | 46 | 10 ° 20 | 15 I 

| 

















* One suspended. 


a) The number of students sent into this class, the number who 
have failed in it, and the number who have been advanced from it 
into English 1, have all decreased in like proportion. 

b) The number passed into English 2 has remained about con- 
stant, a fact which means that the proportion has somewhat 
increased. 

c) The very small number who have received direct credit for 
English 1 is too low to justify any deductions. 


A second table is also interesting with reference not merely to 
the matter of English 0, but to the entire method of “sorting 
Freshmen” in connection with which English o is the most striking 
feature. This shows that in general the number of registrations in 


TABLE II 


THE CourRSE IN ENGLISH I 














j | i 
Number of | No. of Reg- | No. Sent to | No. Sent to) Number | Number of 
Sections | istrations English o English 2 | Dropped Failures 
Autumn, 1905..... 6 | 302 sO 8 | 61 10 18 
Autumn, 1906... .. | 6 | 341 | 30—CéS 58 II 16 
Autumn, 1907..... 8 389 57 | 60 7 17 
Autumn, 1908..... Xe) 3560 | 78 | 52 5 26 
Autumn, 1909..... 12 377s 69 | 55 6 4 
Autumn, Igto..... 12 392 =| ~ | 50 II 2 
Autumn, IgII..... | 14 | 430 | 46 51 5 4 
| | | 
Average....... 9§ | 382% 60% | 557 78 123 














English 1 has remained within reaching distance of 400 in the last 
seven years, the average being 382, but that the number of sections 
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in English 1 has steadily increased, with the result that the average 
number of students in a section, which in 1905 was a shade over 50, 
had fallen in 1911 to about 27.1 This increase in the number of 
sections and instructors has, of course, made possible a more effect- 
ive treatment of the individual student. With this slight fluctua- 
tion in the number of registrations, it is apparent also that the 
number sent to English o has been slowly decreasing, as has already 
been stated, but that the number sent to English 2 has remained 
relatively constant; furthermore, that the number of failures in 
English 1 has been decreasing, particularly in the last three years, 
when the smaller sections have prevailed. 


Enough has been said about English 2 to make some further 
description of this course, the final stage of the procedure, necessary. 
It would be obviously absurd in a course in English composition 
based upon theme-writing to enable a student to make up his 
deficiency through the passing of a single examination. English 2, 
known to the students as the “‘trailer,’’ has, therefore, existed for 
many years, and has been conducted during the Winter and Spring 
quarters for the purpose of giving additional practice in writing to 
students who do not deserve credit for English 1, but who should 
be conditioned in the course. 

The course in the Winter Quarter, when it always is largest, 
furnishes the most convenient object for study. It is recruited 
roughly from three sources: first, the overwhelming majority sent 
from English 1, a rather constant number fluctuating in seven years 
only between 50 and 64; second, the number sent up from English o, 
usually in the neighborhood of 20 per year; and third, a few pick- 
ups from previous quarters who through illness or absence have 
not yet completed the English ordeal. 

The fates of these students are very different. Most of them 
pass within two months, after the writing of six to eight themes. 
A few still fail to satisfy University standards at the end of the 
three months’ period and are held in for another period of drill. 

t In order to determine the average number of students per section the number 


sent to English o must be subtracted from the total before dividing by the number 
of sections. 
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These are only a handful, but they should be noted in any study 
of the efficiency or thoroughness of the method. Finally, in check- 
ing up totals, a small number, only once more than ro in the last 
six years, are either dropped from the course or more frequently 


do not report. 
TABLE III 


REPORT OF ENGLISH 2 











Number | Number Reported | Passed in Failed in Dropped 

Sent from Sent from | from Previ-| Three or Three or | or Did Not 

English 1 English o |ous Quarters Six Months | Six Months Report 
Winter, 1906......| 64 | 24 I 55 17 13 
Winter, 1907...... 58 | 3 4 57 I 7 
Winter, 1908...... 60 II ° 56 ° 15 
Winter, 1909...... 52 21 ° 63 5 5 
Winter, 1910......| 55 18 5 64 8 6 
Winter, 1911...... 50 18 ° 51 7 10 
Winter, 1912...... sr | 20 ° | 63 4 4 














In general, if we consider that the judgment of the University 
instructors has been in any degree sound and in any degree constant, 
certain deductions seem reasonable. The first is that, in spite of 
the best efforts of preparatory-school instructors, certain students 
are able to slip through who really have no place in college divisions 
of English, whatever their other entrance qualifications may be. 
Further, from the decreasing number of students set back from 
English 1, it seems that the average of English efficiency at college 
entrance is steadily increasing. Finally, as an examination of 
Table IV, the general summary, will show, the course as now con- 
ducted with all its complexities has much to be said in its defense. 


TABLE IV 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

















= No. Passed | 
x, | No. Passed : No. Passed 

fae ey | via dS a 2 via o and 1 — rot. 

English t | or 1 and 2 | (estimated) Dropped 
Autumn, 1905..... 392 214 55 56 325 67 
Autumn, 1906..... 341 226 57 8 291 50 
Autumn, 1907..... 389 248 56 28 332 57 
Autumn, 1908..... 356 | 105 63 21 279 77 
Autumn, 1909..... 377. | ~3=— 243 64 20 327 50 
Autumn, Ig1o..... 392 | 276 51 22 349 43 
Autumn, IgII..... | 430 | 324 63 16 403 27 
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I understand all too well that no report covering the cases of 
almost 2,700 students and no set of tabulations can possibly give 
more than an approximation of what is being accomplished. I 
might divide and subdivide and still discover in the final analysis 
that I had failed to make allowance for the case of the woman 
student whose credit in English 2 was to be withheld until she had 
brought in a certificate of vaccination. 

In the main, however, the concluding table shows what, to the 
University instructors, cannot be anything but gratifying data. 
This table, which, with the exception of one column, is a mere 
restatement of data already provided, shows the total number of 
students registered in English and the numbers who have received 
credit for English 1 either by directly taking this course or by 
taking English o plus English 2 or by taking English o plus Eng- 
lish 1. It has shown, as the other tables have, that since this sys- 
tem has been in effect there were two or three years of comparative 
fluctuation, but in the last four years of full operation the total 
number of registrations has increased, the total passing the regular 
course has increased, the total number saved by means of the 
special methods herein described has slightly decreased (owing to 
the decreased burdens laid on these courses), and that the total 
number of students lost through failure to pass English 1 in its 
various forms, or through dropping out of college has steadily been 
reduced. Although the entrance efficiency of the student is doubt- 
less somewhat higher than it has been in the past, it is no less clear 
that the teaching efficiency in the handling of this course has risen 
greatly since the adoption of the present system. 
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SOME NEEDED READJUSTMENTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR’ 


LEMUEL R. BROWN 
Normal Training School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The function of grammar in the elementary curriculum is 
threefold. This may be illustrated by the following quotations 
from scholarly grammarians: 

Mr Edwin H. Lewis emphasizes the relation of grammar to 
composition in the statement, “‘Elementary correctness and an 
elementary sentence sense should be the first objects of grammar 
study.”? On the other hand, Mr. Edwin A. Abbott enforces the 
necessity of the study of grammar as a help to the interpretation 
of literature by saying: ‘‘In teaching grammar it ought not to 
be the teacher’s object to enable the pupil to speak English but 
to understand it.’’> A more fundamental purpose is expressed by 
Professor Whitney: ‘‘The real aim of grammar is to turn the light 
of intelligent reflection upon the instrumentality of thought, to 
see what is its structure in word and phrase, to look at these familiar 
facts and differences, their connections and relations: and this 
partly for its own sake, and partly for what it leads to.”* This 
same point of view is more tersely put by Professor Laurie: “‘Gram- 
mar is elementary logic.”’ 

However we may differ in comparative emphasis of these aims, 
we doubtless agree that these three values ought to be obtained _ 
from grammatical study: confidence and certitude in questions of 
correct English idiom; added power in extracting thought from the 
printed page; clear, incisive thinking. The quotations from 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Abbott have primarily to do with grammar in 
its relation to composition and literature, while Professor Whitney 

*Read before the Elementary School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 12, 1912. 

Quoted from Mary H. Leonard, Grammar and Its Reasons. 

3 Tbid. 4 Ibid. 
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has stated an ideal basic to all education; an aim which grammar 
shares with other subjects in the curriculum and for the attain- 
ment of which grammar is specially adapted, dealing as it does 
with the very fiber of thought. 

Curricula are too often legacies of the past rather than products 
of the time to meet the needs of the time. In this living subject 
of English the need of frequent readjustment is the more impera- 
tive because of the growth and change of the language. I wish to 
present for your consideration two general questions: First, Is 
the subject of English grammar as vitally articulated with the 
other English courses as is possible? Second, Are we making 
the most of English grammar as a disciplinary subject? Or, to 
state these questions more specifically: What readjustments, if 
any, are desirable in the relation of grammar to composition, to 


reading, and to literature? And how can the grammar course be “ 


made a more effective instrument in inducing clear thinking ? 

Let us first consider the topic, Grammar in its relation to com- 
position. The study of syntax may be made genuinely helpful 
in fixing in the pupil’s memory certain forms that good usage has 
established. For instance, if the child sees that ‘‘done’”’ is not 
an assertive form of the verb, he is the better equipped to fight 
his habit of using ‘‘done”’ in the place of ‘‘did.”” A knowledge of 
construction thus gives the child a certain independence in correct- 
ing his own English. Correct usage, however, is after all a matter 
of habit, and unless frequent and adequate drill follows the gram- 
matical interpretation of an idiom, the child will still speak and 
write the form he has been accustomed to use. And it is just here 
that we so frequently fail. We forget that bad habits are fought 
not so much by reason as by the formation of good habits. Con- 
sequently we teach the principal parts of ‘“‘lay ’’and “‘lie’’; perhaps 
we drill upon these distinctions for a day or two, and then we 
recur to the subject no more. It is little wonder that we are later 
disappointed to know that our pupils have utterly lost the distinc- 
tion in usage. What we need is more continuous drill to establish 
habits in using the correct idiom, and we need, of course, to begin 
with this drill in the early grades, long before the child thinks of 
technical grammar. Even then effort seems in some cases almost 
hopeless, because of the language environment of the pupil. 
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In spite of the absurdities involved in the use of false syntax 
in the past, I believe we shall grow to value its use in connection 
with the teaching of grammar in the higher grades. If you require 
a child to correct an error and at the same time exact his reason 
for the correction, you are giving him the finest kind of drill in the 
principles of construction, and you are, moreover, stamping these 
forms as incorrect and therefore to be avoided. The argument that 
the use in the classroom of false syntax confuses the child would 
seem to be without foundation; for only those errors will be 
introduced, by any wise teacher, that are prevailingly made, those 
upon which the members of the class have been often corrected, 
constructions which both the teachers and the pupils have been 
fighting in the earlier grades. Now in the seventh and eighth 
grades the pupil is able to analyze these old enemies of his with 
a view to seeing wherein the faults lie. These incorrect forms are 
thus indelibly stamped upon his mind as wrong. The child who 
never makes these particular mistakes gets a valuable drill in 
construction as he states his reasons for the incorrectness of the 
illustrative sentences, and his habit of correct English is reaffirmed 
by his reason; while he who habitually makes these errors reaps 
all the benefit that his more fortunate classmate does, plus the 
very strong reminder of his own incorrect usage. 

There is, however, a danger in connection with this manner 
of treating questions of correctness, and that is, deducing the 
false conclusion that good English is necessarily parsable; that 
the reason for the correctness of an idiom lies in its construction 
rather than in its general and accepted use. It was this feeling, 
doubtless, that led a board of city examiners to include among 
sentences to be corrected in a recent teachers’ examination the 
idiom ‘‘had rather.” It is this same feeling that leads teachers 
to lay great stress upon the incorrectness of such colloquial idioms 
as, “It is her,” and “‘Who did you see ?”’ I am inclined to believe, 
however, that we should be satisfied if our pupils use English idiom 
as spoken by university presidents and scholars of English. 

Sometimes the rule that is supposed to serve as a help to the 

*In mooted questions of this character I prefer to abide by the conservative 


ruling; nevertheless, it is but fair to the pupil that he should know there is good 
authority for the use of these unparsable forms. 
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child in determining upon correct usage is so stated as to be of no 
value when he meets his concrete problem. A familiar instance 
of this is the rule concerning the distinction of ‘‘shall” and “will.” 
We shall not now discuss the question whether it is worth while 
to continue teaching the formal distinction between these auxil- 
iaries. Certain it is that many of our good writers do not observe 
the rule. Certain it is, also, that no sixth-, seventh-, or eighth- 
grade pupil can follow some grammarians through their complex 
and intricate explanation of all of the uses of these auxiliaries. The 
distinction in the large, however, can be made clear to the grammar- 
school boy or girl. Yet any teacher knows how insecure pupils 
are in the use of these auxiliaries, even after much drill, and I 
believe that most of this vagueness can usually be traced to the 
fact that the rule, as often stated, does not sufficiently emphasize 
the point of view of the speaker. 

Every year I ask my classes to state the rule concerning the 
use of “‘shall” and “will.” I never fail to get a statement of this 
character from most of the students. ‘‘‘ Will’ with the first person 
and ‘shall’ with the second and third persons express determination. 
‘Shall’ with the first person and ‘will’ with the second and third 
persons express futurity.”” Then I set them this problem: Which 
shall I say, ‘‘The boy will or shall go, he is so obstinate’? My 
classes always divide into three groups that by their strong feeling 
in the matter might almost be called factions. Members of one 
group are sure one should say, “‘The boy shall go, he is so obsti- 
nate,”’ because the rule states that ‘‘shall’’ is used with the third 
person to show determination, and this sentence certainly expresses 
determination on the part of the boy. Most of them admit that 
‘will’? sounds better, but they say sound is no criterion. Those 
of another group declare that “will” is the correct form, and 
explain this sentence as an exception to the general rule. To 
them sound seems a safer criterion than rule. I am always so 
fortunate as to have a few who see that “‘will’’ is the right auxiliary 
and that it is used in accord with the rule. They see that when the 
rule states that “‘shall’’ is used with the third person to show 
determination, the speaker’s determination is referred to, not the 
determination of the subject, and they also see that “will” here 
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does not show the speaker’s determination, but only indicates 
his prophecy concerning the wilfulness of the boy. The class 
then restates the rule in really usable form: When the speaker is 
represented as predicting, “shall” is used with the first person 
and “‘will’’ with the second and third persons. When the speaker 
is represented as expressing his own determination, “‘will” is used 
with the first person and “shall” with the second and third persons. 

This is only one of many instances which one could cite in which 
the rule that the pupil learns is an utterly worthless affair—just 
so much more useless lumber for the memory. 

We have been dealing so far with matters of correctness. The 
question arises as to how and when we shall drill on these matters. 
I cannot discuss this part of my theme without encroaching upon 
the general subject of composition. Measured by their possi 
bilities in cultural value, composition is infinitely superior to gram 
mar. To be sure, the writing of compositions too often becomes 
an attempt to string together a few trite ideas in proper mechanical 
form and with grammatical and rhetorical correctness. Too often 
the child is made to feel that the oral telling of a story consists in 
stringing incidents together without mistakes in grammar or 
pronunciation. And this misconception of the function of com- 
position comes from the fact that criticism too frequently stops with 
questions of detail, with the dotting of an i and the insertion of 
a “‘he”’ in the place of a “him,” etc. The criticism is of that nega- 
tive sort which paralyzes constructive effort. Composition has 
quite a different purpose from penmanship or dictation exercises 
or technical grammar. The composition hour should be a time 
for the child to experience something of the satisfaction, yes, the 
Joy of the creative artist. He should feel as little untrammeled 
by rules and restrictions as possible in order that he may center 
himself on an absorbing idea. If the subject takes hold of him, his 
store of vital knowledge will be increased and his sympathy broad- 
ened in a really rich experience. We do not require composition 
because we believe many of the children are going to write when 
they leave school, but because the writing of compositions may 
_crystallize knowledge and broaden and deepen spiritual experiences. 
But how about it if the child is made severely conscious, all the 
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time he is writing, of the dragons of correct idiom, correct spelling, 
or capitalization? Any imaginative glow, any individual touch 
which might have been there will not appear in a composition 
written under these conditions. As he grows older he will work 
on the principle that the form is more than the substance. Those 
of you who read book reviews written by high-school or normal- 
school pupils know the kind of theme-writer I am referring to, 
the writer who catches at the smooth, trite phrase to cover up 
his lack of thought. Composition writing of this sort, so far 
from giving the pupil any value, is absolutely useless—it induces 
mental flabbiness. 

I have among my keepsakes a dear little composition on ‘‘The 
Coming of the Pilgrims.” The author—and I use the term 
advisedly—is a dark little girl with snapping black eyes, whose 
name suggests sunny Italy. She belongs to the third grade. 
At the top of the first page is an attempt at illustration of the 
“Mayflower” on the Atlantic. To the uninitiated this picture 
seems like some unfortunate quadruped wallowing in black ink. 
Such grammatical monstrosities as “mens,” and “did been”’ 
appear in the course of the narrative. Nor is the composition 
quite true to history. One feels, as he reads of the perilous voyage, 
that the “‘ Mayflower”’ was very much like the ocean liner of today, 
and that the Puritans, although the only passengers on board, 
were occupying crowded steerage quarters. Yet with all its 
crudities and false conceptions, I call it a much better composition 
than many a faultlessly written theme handed me by normal- 
school students. As Angela listened to the teacher’s narration 
of the hardships of the Puritans, she evidently linked it up with 
an experience she had had not long before; and her little heart 
went out in sympathy for them. It all helped to make a vivid 
and interesting theme. She ended her story with these words: 
“And so they come to our own dear America.” 

Do I think that Angela will develop power as a writer? No. 
Even though she had talent, her poor, cramped surroundings 
would doubtless be too much for her. But what I am much more 
interested in is that the occasional writing of compositions such 
as this one will give her breadth of interest and sympathy, will 
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enable her in some measure to escape from the hard and oppressive 
environment where fate has thrown her, into the free, pure air 
of imaginative truth. Suppose now that Angela’s teacher is so 
moved by a strong enthusiasm for the eradication of unidiomatic 
English that she can see little else in a composition; suppose 
that she takes this theme as the basis for a thorough drill in idiom; 
suppose that she makes Angela copy and recopy this story until 
it is faultless in matters of detail; what is likely to be the effect 
upon Angela’s future writing? Is it not very likely that she will 
center her attention on those things upon which criticism falls 
most heavily? Will she not grow to think more of the how than 
the what in her future writing? Will she not gradually lose the 
imaginative glow which she first experienced and come to look 
upon writing compositions as drudgery? Will Angela under these 
circumstances get from the composition hour that which grammar, 
or penmanship, or dictation exercises cannot give? I think not. 

What I have said of written compositions also applies to oral 
compositions. How many of you could center your attention upon 
the plot of a story if someone were halting you, or were likely to halt 
you, in the midst of your narrative, to correct some slip in English 
and to require you to explain why your expression was wrong. In 
thus overemphasizing matters of correctness in connection with the 
composition, we lose the higher discipline of the exercise. 

Do I then consider the matter of correct idiom of slight impor- 
tance? On the other hand, I consider this matter second in! 
importance only to that of real composition. But the place for 
emphasis of correct idiom is somewhere else than in connection 

e 6n¢ ° == mene ae e 
with the composition. I believe in setting apart a few minutes 
every day for drill in matters of correctness. It may come in 
connection with the grammar period, for in grammar we are 
consciously dealing with the shell of thought. It may come at 
the close of the day, when the teacher presents for discussion the 
grammatical errors of the day. A brief correction at the close 
of an oral recitation, or in passing comment on a written composi- 
tion is helpful, but to step aside from the topic at hand to comment 
or drill on matters of form defeats the main purpose of either oral 
or written composition. 
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If the question arises as to how we can crowd such daily drill 
into the school curriculum, I should say that we can do this without 
crowding if we eliminate some of the nonessentials now taught in 
technical grammar. Of what real value, for instance, is it to the 
child to subdivide the conjunctive pronoun? The time spent on 
subclassification of this sort might much more profitably be spent 
in drill on English idiom. 

Further curtailment in the subclassification of parts of speech 
should be made in order to make room for more sentence analysis, 
both oral and written, and by diagram. And this brings me to the 
discussion of my second major topic: Are we making the most of 
grammar as a help to the child in his silent reading? I believe that 
one of the most effective ways of developing the power of extract- 
ing the thought from the printed page is drill in sentence analysis. 
The drill should consist in showing the relation of the base and the 
modifiers of first rank. In analyzing long complex sentences, 
the essential thing for the child to do is to indicate the base of the 
sentence and the modifiers of the base, whether word, phrase, or 
clause. Much analysis of modifying clauses or phrases is beside 
the point, for the purpose of all analyzing is to develop the power 
rapidly to synthesize the parts of the written or printed sentence. 
The pupil should, therefore, be concerned with_the in 
itstarger_units, rather than in its details. Any system of dia- 
gramming which shows the relation of parts and at the same 
time does not mangle the sentence by transposing elements is 
most helpful in developing this power of rapid synthesis, as it 
enforces in pictorial fashion the relation of parts and at the same 
time gives the impression of the whole. Those systems of dia- 
gramming, however, which picture the sentence as if it were 
exploded, leave the impression of detail rather than oneness upon 
the mental retina, and, consequently, although training analytical 
power, do not train so effectively in rapid synthesis. 

There are certain forms which the child meets in the reading 
of poetry and careful prose which he does not use in his own oral 
or written composition. There is a tendency in grammars and 
among grammar teachers to slight these forms. Thus, for instance, 
in the conjugation of the verb, the archaic forms are frequently 
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omitted, or if cited they are referred to in some insignificant 
paragraph or in a cursory way. The disappearing distinctive 
forms of the subjunctive mode are sometimes left out of considera- 
tion. Certain school administrators instruct their teachers not 
to teach the subjunctive mode. These omissions could be tolerated 
if the teaching of grammar had bearing upon composition only, 
but it should have a vital relation to literature as well. If the child’s 
eye has not been opened to the force of unusual forms, he will 
likely miss much in his interpretation of sentences where these 
forms occur. He should be led to feel the atmosphere of reverence 
frequently suggested by the forms of the verb used with “‘thou.”’ 
He should be enabled to feel the subtle suggestion of doubt or 
wish in the use of the distinctively subjunctive forms. To teach 
the subjunctive mode as a full mode containing chiefly indicative 
forms is worse than a waste of valuable time, but to let the pupil 
know of the extant forms of the subjunctive mode in their delicate 
shading of meaning or color is necessary to his full interpretation 
of literature. 

I come now to the third topic of my discussion, grammar as a 
disciplinary study. 

“T despise grammar, there is no certainty about it—one book 
will say one thing and another will contradict it; this of course 
confuses the class, and the teacher never knows what to do.” 
These words of a school superintendent quoted by President 
Rigdon, of Winona College, are typical of what many school men 
are thinking concerning the perplexing subject of technical gram- 
mar. But worse than the conflict between grammars, to which 
the superintendent alludes, is the caaflict of statements_within 
the_same grammar. In making a mere cam self-consistent 
scheme of presenting grammatical facts, I do not for one moment 
wish to go back to that good old time when the orthodoxy of 
grammar had to be maintained at all costs; when the obstinate 
young heretic who dared to question a grammatical classification 
was told to read Lindley Murray’s rule and be quiet; or when he 
was told a classification was so made because the Latin grammar 
requires it. Nor would I suggest for one moment the insistence on 
one point of view in the interpretation of a grammatical relation 
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when the logical relation is twofold, or when any one of several 
explanations is possible; as, for instance, in the sentence ‘Birds 
in great numbers fly over the forest,’’ where “in great numbers” 
may be parsed as an adjective or an adverb phrase, according as 
to whether the pupil sees it emphasizing the mass of birds or their 


. grouping in flight. Again, in the sentence “The brook went 
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babbling,” ‘“‘babbling’’ certainly partakes of both the adjective 
and the adverbial offices. A teacher who compels the child to 
group in one way when he sees very clearly another possible inter- 
pretation is defeating the third fundamental purpose for which 
grammar is taught, viz., to stimulate clear, original thought. 

ut in nearly every grammar with which I am familiar are 
certain baffling inconsistencies of grouping which are wholly 
avoidable. Grammar is a science; it should and does lend itself 
to scientific classification. Yet in many grammars the parts of 
speech are classified in a most unscientific way. Very often 
concepts are blurred because the grammarian mixes two points 
of view. He starts out to classify by one standard, and before 
the classification is completed, drops this basis of classification 
and groups from an entirely different point of view. Such classi- 
fication is unscientific, uneconomical, and confusing. Let me 
illustrate. Practically all grammarians agree that not the word’s 
history, nor its frequent use, but its immediate function in the 
sentence should be the basis of its classification into one or another 
of the parts of speech. But what do many of these grammarians 
do after laying down this fundamental principle? They classify, 
sometimes according to frequent use, sometimes according to the 
history of the word or idiom, sometimes according to its immediate 
function in the sentence. 

Out of a large number of illustrations which one might use I 
shall take one from an excellent grammar by well-known authors. 
On p. 15, we find this statement: “‘Words are divided into classes 
according to their use in the sentence.’’ On p. 20, appears the 
definition of a pronoun, as follows: ‘‘A pronoun is a word that is 
used instead of a noun,” with the accompanying explanatory 
statement: ‘‘The word pronoun means for a noun.” The child 
sees that the pronoun performs the noun function within the sen- 
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tence but does not have the power of naming. On p. 106 of the 
same grammar we have a very clear explanation of the fact that 
pronouns usually perform one or more offices besides that of taking 
the place of nouns: they may show grammatical person by their 
form (personal pronoun); they may limit as adjectives (adjective 
pronouns); they may join clauses (conjunctive pronouns); they 
may indicate a question (interrogative pronouns). It is now clear 
to the pupil that if a word does any one of these enumerated things 
and does not have noun function, it is not a pronoun. [If it indi- 
cates a question and does not stand in the place of a noun, it is 
an interrogative word of some classification, but is not an inter- 
rogative pronoun. The authors further substantiate this point 
of view by classifying under the general subject of adjective the 
interrogative and conjunctive elements of the following sentences. 
I quote the illustrations from the authors. ‘What cities were 
destroyed?”” (What=interrogative adjective.) ‘“‘We have not 
heard which army was victorious.” (Which=conjunctive adjec- 
tive.) 

Turn now to p. 113. The authors are discussing kinds of 
pronouns. ‘They classify as interrogatives, under the general head 
of adjective pronoun, the word “‘which”’ in the sentence, “Which 
road did he take ?”’ and as conjunctives under the general head of 
adjective pronoun the words ‘‘which” and “what” in, ‘Do you 
know which road he took or what friend he left ?’’ The grammar 
here gives the impression that these words are interrogative pro- 
nouns, although none of them answers to the definition of pronoun, 
and although they are exactly parallel with that of interrogative 
and conjunctive adjective as developed by the authors on p. 106. 
They seem to classify these words as interrogatives under the 
general head of pronouns because these same words are sometimes 
pronouns. In other words, instead of sticking to function within 
the sentence as the basis of classification, they have shifted their 
basis of classification, and now group these words from the point 
of view of what they may be in other constructions. The effect 
is to blur the pupil’s conception of both adjective and pronoun 
and at the same time to make him wholly uncertain as to what 
basis of classification he should use in the future in determining 
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parts of speech. Without any fault of his own the pupil is thrown 
into a muddled condition of mind, harmful to clear, consecutive 
thinking. And I believe that grammar thus taught results in 
actual injury to the thinking process. Had I time, I could show 
you how the simple matter of the verbals is made by many 
grammarians needlessly complex and confusing because they 
group part of the time from the point of view of the history 
of the word, part of the time from the point of view of its 
function, and part of the time from the point of view of form. 

More important than conformity between grammarians as to 
terminology, more important than change of grammatical nomen- 
clature, is the presentation of grammatical facts in the individual 
grammar according to a self-consistent plan. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN DRAMA" 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, New York 





A year ago, Professor George P. Baker of Harvard gave, 
before the New York State Teachers Association in Albany, a 
most inspiring address on the educational importance of the drama. 
Many of us who heard him felt the lack of connection between our 
teaching and the actual conditions of the theater, and have asked 
ourselves what could be done about it. The experimental course 
outlined below is an attempt on the part of the Horace Mann 
School, New York, to answer that question. 

In offering to students in the middle high-school years a course 
in the drama running through half a winter, we have several objects 
in view. The first is to take one of a series of steps away from 
the usual disintegrated course in literature, in which Scott and 
Shakespeare, Macaulay and Milton, elbow each other with no 
special reason other than that they are thought to “go well”’ in 
a particular year; and a new book, taken up merely for variety, 
loses whatever momentum of interest might be carried over from 
the one before. A second and more important purpose is to con- 
centrate on a given literary form long enough to bring out the 
essential values of that form, and thus to give training in the read- 
ing of the several forms from their own point of view. Marmion, 
Silas Marner, and Julius Caesar, for example, should not be so 
similarly taught that boys, as they not infrequently do, call them 
all alike “novels.”’ There is an approach, a manner of reading, 
proper to the novel, the poem, the play, which can best be learned 
by reading each in a group with others of the kind. Plays can 
never be intelligently read without training in the difficult art of 
visualizing them as drama—not the thing told, but the thing 
acted. Finally, the course aims to approach Shakespeare and 


* Prepared for the second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, November 29, 1912. 
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other classic playwrights through what is the most vital thing in 
the life of many young people today—the stage; and to guide 
the pupils’ theater-going and form their taste in modern plays by 
comparison with those that have become classic. 

For the subject-matter of such a course there are no academic 
traditions—happily, perhaps. We have all taught Shakespeare, 
but usually ‘‘annotated”’ Shakespeare, not stage Shakespeare. 
We have perhaps dipped into Goldsmith or Sheridan. Beyond 
these, the countless series of school classics offer us nothing; we 
must turn to library editions, to such acting copies as are printed 
by firms like French in New York or Baker in Boston, and above 
all, to plays actually on the stage. But it is clear that plays must 
be read sufficient in number and variety to give representation 
to the various kinds of plays ordinarily produced; so we have 
grouped them as history plays, tragedies, romantic comedies, 
comedies of manners, farces, plays of symbolism or of fantasy, 
dramatic monologs; and have attempted to cover each group, 
either in class work or by supplementary reading. 

As to method, since the fundamental idea of the course is 
drama as the thing acted, all discussion of plot, all analysis of 
character, all notice of the beauty of imagery or phrasing must 
relate, not to how they read, but to how they act. Pupils are 
urged to see, as far as may be, the plays studied; in fact, these 
plays are in large measure selected to follow the New York theat- 
rical season. But even plays not on the stage are read as if for 
production; and the supplementary reading is often tested by 
the giving of scenes, informally, before the class. 

The opening assigned lesson of the course was: ‘Tell us, in 
a three-minute talk, what the theater has meant to you heretofore.” 
The resulting discussion covered pretty nearly everything, from 
the Hippodrome to Hamlet; and developed, among other things, 
the fundamental distinction between spectacle and drama. This 
was further developed in the first play studied, King Henry V. 
The class noted Shakespeare’s own admission of the difficulties 
of staging a war play (first Prologue), and were interested in his 
various devices for meeting them. Happily, Mr. Waller’s very 
able production was playing at the time, and we were able to 
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see the effect on the stage of the ‘“‘chorus,” the comedy relief, 
the big climaxes, etc. A visit to the Columbia University dramatic 
museum, where there is a model of the Godfrey reconstruction of 
the Fortune Theater, brought out the greater adaptability of the 
Elizabethan stage to plays of this sort. 

Julius Caesar followed, an example of Shakespeare’s advance 
in stagecraft not only in the change from chronicle play to tragedy, 
but in dramatic technique, for the class readily saw the difference 
between exposition in action, as in the mob scene, and in talk, 
as in the scene of the two bishops. Here also we were fortunate 
in being able to see Mr. Faversham’s production, which the class, 
though they learned much from it, criticized more severely than 
did the newspapers on the score of departures from the text, 
especially the omission of Antony’s characterizing scene at the 
beginning of Act IV. 

Other plays studied, or to be studied, this winter are Cyrano de 
Bergerac (the Stokes edition, with half-tones of Coquelin’s pro- 
duction), The Merchant of Venice, She Stoops to Conquer, or The 
Rivals (both being played by Miss Annie Russell’s Old English 
Comedy Company), Peter Pan (to be given in New York in 
January), and a modern comedy, by either Pinero or Fitch. These 
will be differently handled by the five teachers who are working 
out the course, but always as stage-plays—plays to be acted. 

In addition to these plays for class study, pupils do a good 
deal of play-reading and theater-going. They are urged to know, 
if possible, by one means or the other, a play a week. A list is 
posted of about a hundred plays, and some related material, to 
be found partly in the school library, partly in the public library, 
partly—and this is an intentional lure for those who have spending 
money—only in the bookstores. The plays listed range all the 
way from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, or Browning’s Balaustion’s 
Adventure, to Beatrice Herford’s Monologs or Field’s Modjesky 
in Kameel. The list also includes a few standard reference books, 
as Miss Woodbridge’s Technique of the Drama, Matthews’ Study 
of the Drama, Archer’s Playmaking, Winter’s Shakespeare on the 
Stage. Weekly lists are also posted of plays worth seeing; not 
only the classics, but Little Women, and Snow White, Bunty, 
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A Scrape o’ the Pen, Milestones, and Fanny’s First Play. This 
aspect of the course has proved so valuable that it has suggested 
the possibility of a school drama league to issue descriptive bul- 
letins of contemporary plays suitable for the high-school age. 

Each division of the class has been fertile in devices for improv- 
ing the work. One section keeps a dramatic scrapbook, pasting 
in each week theater programs, pictures, and reviews, a dozen 
papers being regularly clipped. Another section watches the 
billboards and advertisements, with a view to seeing any possible 
connection between advertising space and press notices. 

Theater parties, open to the whole school, have been organized; 
at first directly under the drama course, but later in the hands 
of the Dramatic Society; among the plays seen by parties of from 
thirty to a hundred pupils are Henry V, Romeo and Juliet, Much 
Ado about Nothing, Julius Caesar, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
Rivals, and arrangements are now under way for Peter Pan, Snow 
White, and Little Women. Through this plan pupils are made less 
content to go merely to “the matinée,” without knowing whether 
it is to be A Doll’s House or Oh! Oh! Delphine! 

Class work consists of recitations on the play studied, reports 
on plays seen or read, and writing. 

Regular recitations consist of the reading of scenes, the recita- 
tion of assigned parts, the discussion of problems of character 
interpretation, construction, staging, and the like. The work 
is covered more rapidly than is customary in high-school English 
classes, so as at least to suggest the rapid movement of the acted 
play.. The course ignores all questions of biography, sources and 
analogs, disputed readings, minutiae of verbal interpretation, 
and subtleties of higher criticism, and sticks to the question of 
what would be obvious in any good presentation; what, in other 
words, did the dramatist mean to “get over.”’ In one division the 
teacher accepts nothing but intelligent oral rendering as proof of 
successful study of the text. 

Reports on supplementary work are of two kinds: those written 
on library-cards, and those given orally before the class. The 
library cards—one a week from each pupil—afford room only 
for what the pupil finds most significant in the play read or seen. 
Here are a few typical comments: 
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Julius Caesar: The play on the whole was good. Antony’s speech was 
good and so was the crowd. I got the impression of Faversham trying to 
make himself too much the hero by leaving out the facts that show Antony’s 
true character. 

The Little Minister: Pretty Scotch play. It was a real delight to see the 
kirk and the sober Sunday people coming to it. And the French maid was 
so cute. One could not help liking her darling expressions, with her accent. 
Disguising the lady as a gipsy was a good touch for the stage. 

MacKaye’s Jeanne d’Arc: 1, I liked this play for the charming charac- 
terization; 2, for the beautiful way it is written; 3, because the heroic and 
lovely character of Jeanne is so appealing; 4, the details were exquisite, i.e., the 
Fairy’s Tree at Domremy; 5, as pure drama it was absorbing and easy to 
visualize; altogether a beautiful play. 

Becket: It gave me an entirely new idea of Tennyson. I have read such 
things of his as Enoch Arden, Maude, Idylls of the King, and somehow I never 
thought of him as a dramatic writer, and Becket seems to me intensely dramatic. 

The Blue Bird: A fascinating fairy tale in which two children go in search 
of the Blue Bird which is supposed to bring happiness. It describes many 
things in a most wonderful way, personifying everything about one. Finally, 
after many adventures, they return home to find it there. 

Robin Hood: An exceedingly pretty opera. The music is lovely. The 
story of the opera is the story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Allan-a-Dale 
and Annabel. The Sheriff of Nottingham was especially well acted and 
very funny, but the thing that makes the opera is the music, which is often 
beautiful. 

Milestones: Very good show. The details were carried out as well as 
the main points. It is a study of the clash between audacities of youth and 
the cautions of old age. 

Sophocles’ Antigone: A very interesting play because it is so different. 
There are some interesting character studies, especially those of Antigone and 
her uncle. 

L’Aiglon: A splendid drama. After reading the book I would like to see 
it acted by a good cast (for the part of the Duke particularly could be made 
ridiculous with poor acting). The theme of the play is very touching, but 
not in any way overdone. It is remarkable that the play can hold one’s interest 
as from the very beginning one knows the young Duke must fail. 


Reports before the class may take any form the pupil thinks 
adequate to convey to the class the dramatic quality of the thing 
reported on. One pupil tells about the quaintness and charm of 
Milestones, and its implied moral; another discusses why The 
New Sin should, or should not, have been withdrawn; another 
reads aloud some of the finest passages in the Prometheus Bound 
of Aeschylus; another, who has been in Greece, shows and explains 
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pictures of ancient amphitheaters;.a group of four gives a read- 
ing of Conan Doyle’s Waterloo. 

The writing of themes, too, follows the dramatic interest. 
Our problem here is simplified by the exclusion, for the present, of 
pupils who need much elementary drill; all write tolerably well. 
Typical theme subjects are: “Difficulties of Writing a War Play’’; 
“Dramatic Importance of the Mob in Julius Caesar’; an original 
monolog (after Miss Herford): scenario for a one-act play—and if 
any of these promise well, the play itself, to be acted, eventually, 
by the class. Three plays were written and very informally acted 
last year. 

The whole scheme, as sketched in the foregoing pages, is frankly 
experimental, changing from month to month, and altered in 
many respects by each of the five teachers trying it. It is put 
forward now in the hope of leading to further experiment elsewhere. 
Naturally the results are not of a kind to lend themselves to the 
statistical measurement now in vogue. The most definite measure 
of success so far is that in the school theater parties the demand 
for seats is fully twice to three times as great for plays studied 
in the course as for those not studied. The testimony of the 
teachers—some of whom were at first rather skeptical about 
devoting so long a time to one subject—is about like this: ‘well 
worth continuing next year’; “the livest thing in the English 
department”; ‘‘marked influence in improving the pupils’ read- 
ing”; “‘the interest of one play carries over, and intensifies that 
in the next’; ‘“‘the teacher gets a new interest himself, and the 
class catches it.” 

This last seems to me rather suggestive. Such a course, free, 
as I have said, from the hampering traditions of the annotated 
text, the Regents’ syllabus, the college requirements, touches 
both life and letters in a vital way; gives the teacher something 
to think about, to work for, to enjoy—‘‘and the class catches 
it.” The result ought to be to vitalize, for the pupils, the older 
plays, and to make the great power of the contemporary stage in 
their lives a power for good. 























A QUESTION OF GOOD ENGLISH 





RAYMOND WEEKS 
Columbia University 


An article called ‘‘Guide-Posts- to Good English,” by Leila 
Sprague Learned, was printed last year in a New York journal. 
This article contained censure of some words and tendencies, and, 
on the constructive side, praise of clearness and of specific as 
opposed to general terms. We should all approve several sen- 
tences of the author, such as this: “As a general rule, the higher 
the culture, the simpler the style and plainer the speech,” although, 
for my part, I should qualify somewhat the conclusion: “plainer 
the speech.”” When, however, she allows herself to intimate that 
Anglo-Saxon words are preferable to others in English, simple 
duty requires one to protest. 

“To be sure,” she says, ““‘we have adapted” (evidently a mis- 
print for adopted) “‘many words from the French, such as ‘avenue,’ 
‘amateur,’ and ‘omelette,’ but we do not need to call a railway 
station a ‘dépét,’ nor a masterpiece a ‘chef d’ouvre’”’ (misprint 
for ‘‘chef d’ceuvre’’). Let us note in passing several points in 
this sentence. Do the words ‘‘avenue,” ‘‘amateur,”’ and ‘‘ome- 
lette”’ offer an adequate picture of English adoptions of French 
words? Would a person not a philologist—would an ordinary 
high-school pupil—obtain from these three words a true picture 
of the tens of thousands of words which the French language has 
given English? Might the author not have found a list of 
nobler French words in English, such as “‘beauty,” “literature,”’ 
“‘art’’? Again, Miss Learned says that we do not need to call 
a railway station a depot. The French do not call a railway 
station a depot, hence in every manner this word is objectionable. 
But what would Miss Learned have us call it? She tells us: 
a “‘station.”” Is she aware, however, that “station” is a French 
word—as is, for that matter, the first element of ‘“‘railway’’? 
99 
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She adds that we should use ‘‘masterpiece,’’ not ‘‘chef d’ceuvre.” 
But is not ‘‘masterpiece,”’ in both its parts, from France ? 

Evidently etymology is not a strong point with the author. 
We are prepared, then, to doubt some of her subsequent statements: 
that ‘‘in the writings of about twenty good English authors, thirty- 
two words in forty are of Saxon origin.’’ She then says that in 
parts of the Bible, ‘‘written in purer English’”’ (one would like to 
know what she means by “purer English’’) than any other book 
which we have, there are thirty-nine Saxon words in forty. 
Shakespeare and Macaulay found a sufficient number of simple 
English words (what is meant by ‘‘simple English words”’?) to 
express their thoughts, and we can do no better than to follow 
their example.” 

Is it not clear that Miss Learned (1) opposes words of French 
origin in English, and (2) looks on words of Anglo-Saxon as being 
the sole genuine English words? Non-Anglo-Saxon words appear 
to her inferior. Perhaps she, like many critics, looks upon them 
as interlopers. How valuable it would be to know her thought- 
process, the reasons for her prejudices and opinions! Do her 
sympathies run on geographical and historical lines? If so, why 
are not her sympathies with the Celts, and why does she not 
execrate the Anglo-Saxons as barbarous invaders? Or do they 
run on lines of supposed beauty and excellence? If so, how can 
she prefer a barbarous and uncouth language like Anglo-Saxon 
to the other languages which, combined with Anglo-Saxon, have 
formed English, these other languages, such as French, Latin, and 
Greek, being all vastly more beautiful and adequate than Anglo- 
Saxon ? 

It would be interesting to know who the twenty good English 
authors are, thirty-two out of forty of whose words are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Thirty-two out of forty is 80 per cent. It is 
likely that whoever made the calculation followed the erroneous 
manner of counting the words as many different times as they 
recurred, instead of counting each word only once. Or, he may 
have examined too brief a passage to make his results of value. 
The prepositions and conjunctions of our language are mainly 
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from the Anglo-Saxon; as, for example: ‘‘of,” “by,” “to,” ‘for,’ 
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“with,” “and,” “or,” “but,” “in,” “as,” “from.” Add to these 
the pronouns, and you will have a list of words which recur thou- 
sands of times in English. If, in determining an author’s vocabu- 
lary, these words and all words like them are counted only once, 
it is clear that the result will be far different from that obtained 
by counting each word as many times as it occurs. (Each of these 
methods of counting has, of course, its proper place). To show 
more clearly what is meant, I have examined the etymologies’ 
of the first four paragraphs of Miss Learned’s article. 

In the first paragraph there are fifty-six words from the Anglo- 
Saxon and twenty-four from other sources—that is, if we count 
each word as often as it occurs. This would be 70 per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon words. If, however, we more correctly count each 
word only once, we find thirty-six Anglo-Saxon words (65 per cent) 
as against nineteen from other sources. In the subsequent para- 
graphs, this percentage of superiority will of course be gradually 
reduced, if, as is customary, we keep a running account of the 
vocabulary. Indeed, if an entire volume by one author be thus 
examined, it will be found that, barring some sudden change in 
subject-matter or style, the percentage of Anglo-Saxon words 
diminishes steadily, as the totals for each chapter are added to the 
totals of the chapters which precede. I have not the time to make 
this experiment on the article of Miss Learned. A person, however, 
with a mathematical bent can obtain indirect light as to the correct- 
ness of my statement from a most interesting pamphlet published 
by R. C. Eldridge, Niagara Falls, N.Y.: Six Thousand Common 
English Words, Their Comparative Frequency, etc., 1912. Mr. 
Eldridge’s five lists give an aggregate of more than 87,000 words, 
if the words be counted every time they recur. If, however, each 
word be counted only once, there are less than 18,000 different 
words. These figures offer an estimate of the enormous repetition 
of such threadbare words as ‘“‘the,” “of,” “and,” “to,” “in,” 
“a.” It is to be hoped that someone will discuss the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Eldridge in the columns of the English Journal. 

*The best authority for English etymologies is Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, 


new edition, 1910, Clarendon Press, to be purchased of the Oxford Press, 34 W. 32d 
St., New York City. 
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Leaving aside the question of numerical superiority, it will 
probably be discovered that the non-Anglo-Saxon words in Miss 
Learned’s article represent loftier concepts than the Anglo-Saxon 
words. But we do not need to read the entire article: the facts 
can be seen by examining the complete and rather detailed title 
which she gave to her article. Here are the words, arranged accord- 
ing to derivation: Anglo-Saxon: “to,” “good,” ‘‘English,”’ ‘“‘the,”’ 
“for,” “and,” “keep,” “from,” “speech”; total, eight; French: 
“necessity,” “‘study,” “language,” ‘‘simple,” “personal”; total, 
five; Latin: ‘‘criticism,”’ ‘deteriorating,’ “ a 
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correct,” “‘index’’; 
total, four; Latin-French: ‘“‘guide-posts.” If we compare the 
eight Anglo-Saxon words with the ten others, in which camp are 
the “dignity, beauty, and elevation” to be found ? 

The Bible has been mentioned above. Has it ever occurred 
to the author whom I am venturing to criticize that the Bible is a 
translation, and—what is specially significant—a religious trans- 
lation? Ofall books in western countries, it is likely to be rendered 
into language so simple that the very yokels can understand. 
The so-called cultivated classes of England had for many genera- 
tions been able to understand more or less from their Bibles and 
prayer-books in Latin and French. The translations into English 
inevitably leaned as far as possible away from Latin and French. 
In order to be entirely just, why did not the author pause here to 
inform the non-philological reader that the word ‘“‘bible”’ itself 
came into English from the French, as did the word ‘‘testament”’ ? 
And why not have seized the occasion to undeceive those who 
think that French has given us nothing but such words as ‘‘ama- 
teur”’ and “‘omelette,” and to offer a brief list of religious words 
which have come to us from the pleasant country of France? 
She might, among many words, have mentioned these: “religion,” 


“faith,” “sermon,” ‘‘text,” “hymn,” “grace,” “immortality,” 
“humble,” ‘gentle,’ “just,” “frail,” “chapel,” ‘‘choir,” “aisle,” 
“pew,” “‘pulpit,” “chant,” “spirit,” ‘‘virtue,” “honor,” ‘‘peace,”’ 
“despair,” ‘‘paradise,” “‘grief,’’ ‘‘glory,” “mansion,” ‘‘purity,” 
“charity,” ‘‘patience,” “innocence,” “‘majesty,”’ “compassion,”’ 
“‘pity,” “‘conscience,” ‘‘temperance,’”’ “morality,” ‘duty,’ “hu- 
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manity,” “human,” “‘contentment,” “melody,” “eternity,”’ “‘har- 
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mony,” ‘‘savior,” “devotion,” ‘‘music,”’ “pardon,” ‘‘miracle,” 
“reward,” “sympathy,” “loyalty,” “inspiration,”’ “communion,” 
“firmament,” “sacred,” “preach,” “pray,” “prayer,” “reason,” 
“‘crown,” “supreme,” “‘image,” “redeemer,” “sacrifice,” ‘‘plea,”’ 
‘“‘vision,”’ ‘promise,’ ‘‘demon,” ‘‘fate,” “throne,” ‘“‘mystery,” 
“altar,” “scripture,” “virgin,” “minister,” ‘‘clergy,”’ “laity,” 
“cherish,” “liberty,” ‘‘wages,” ‘‘noble,”’ ‘divine,’ ‘‘justice,” 


“angel,” “mercy,” “destiny.” This list could be multiplied 
many times over. Would you like to attend services where the 
preacher eschewed these words and their legions of French com- 
panions? What sort of sermons would you hear? How far 
would you be edified ? 

In conclusion, Miss Learned mentions Shakespeare and 
Macaulay. Inasmuch as these authors’ pages are alive with 
French words, one fails to understand why she mentions them. 

As a matter of fact, our words of French origin are said to out- 
number by two or three to one those coming from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Furthermore, the French words give us a large, sig- 
nificant proportion of expressions of beauty, lofty thought, and 
emotion, of terms of science, literature, music, sculpture, com- 
merce, art. The French, Latin, and Greek words in English are 
what serve to mark off our language from barbarism. If you could 
discover a person who literally uses only Anglo-Saxon words in 
speaking English, you would have discovered a person too ignorant 
for any peasant hut of modern times. An interesting experiment, 
by the way, consists in underlining with red ink the words of 
French origin on a page of good modern English prose. This 
gives a picture, but not a complete one, of the influence of French 
on English. One must have recourse to other means to measure 
the beneficial influence of French in matters of brevity, clearness, 
concision, and logical word-order. 














TEACHING THE USE OF THE COMMA 


MAURICE WINTER MOE 
High School, Appleton, Wis. 


It is unfortunate that rules, as such, ever have to be taught in 
the schools. Generally speaking, rules are the most abstract of 
directions for doing the simplest of things. Sweeping, for example, 
is a simple operation, and yet one could imagine the result of writing 
out explicit rules for holding the broom and passing it over the 
carpet, and giving them to a little girl to learn by heart, instead of 
putting a real broom in her hands and showing her the motions of 
sweeping. Rules, however, there have to be in any study, and the 
closer we make the connection between the rules for doing things 
and the actual doing of them, the easier we make it for the pupil 
to visualize each rule and see the reason for it. Especially is this 
true of the comma. 

The proper use of punctuation, the comma in particular, is one 
of the first things to be taught in the high-school course, for if the 
pupil does not learn it at this stage he never learns it thoroughly, 
and his work is always characterized by a lack of readability and 
clearness, or by actual ambiguity. But the common method of 
teaching the comma is almost sure to produce in the pupil’s mind 
the very confusion that ought to be cleared up. The standard 
rhetorics all contain a list of comma rules, varying from ten to 
twenty-five, all thrown together without apparent order or reason, 
and expressed in the “thou shalt’’ form that gives the impression 
of an immutable decalogue delivered from some pedagogical Sinai. 
“Take the rules for the comma for the next lesson,’’ says the teacher, 
and Johnnie laps up the rules, with an example for each, which he 
may or may not understand. But in his composition that week 
he leaves a noun in apposition uncomma-ed with blissful unconcern, 
and when it returns to him blue-penciled, he guesses that a comma 
or two is needed and inserts them—but goes on leaving his nouns in 
apposition to roam at large. Now let us see if we cannot teach 
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Johnnie just what kind of an implement this little broom is, and 
how to hold it properly and make the dirt fly with it. 

The first step is to be sure that the pupil coming up from the 
grades knows thoroughly—as he ought—the names and uses of the 
various parts of speech and of the various members of the sentence. 
For instance, he must know a participial modifier, know at once 
whether it is restrictive or merely parenthetical; he must know 
clearly the difference between a relative clause that restricts a 
noun or pronoun in the sentence and one merely thrown in for 
explanation; he must recognize an adverbial phrase or clause at 
sight, so that when he uses one out of its regular order he will set 
it off as naturally as he writes “‘c-a-t.’””, Without this knowledge he 
is merely learning sets of words without knowing just what they 
mean. 

Next, he must come to see just what it is that the comma does 
in the sentence.’ A typical unpunctuated paragraph on the board 
will make him realize how colorless and hard to read our language 
would be without commas; how they are needed to stand between 
words or phrases to keep them from running together in a confused 
mass, and to partition off certain parts of the sentence to give them 
emphasis or show their relation to the rest of the sentence. 

When this is once made clear, we have a good basis for classi- 
fication: the comma is evidently used for two great purposes, to 
stand between, or separate, members of the sentence, and to set off 
other members. The distinction is seldom made in the texts, but 
it is important, for it will help the pupil to keep in mind that 
commas are needed at both ends of a parenthetical member. He 
must see that unless the member is at the beginning or the end of 
the sentence it takes two commas to set it off. 

It now becomes fairly easy to get some semblance of order out 
of the chaos of comma rules, and to show just what service the 
comma performs in each case. The simplest separative use is 
between two halves of a compound sentence. Unless the sentence 
is very short, the comma is needed to show that the conjunction 
connects the two clauses, not the two words it happens to stand 
between. The next use that comes to mind is that between words 
or phrases in series, where the comma makes plain the idea of 
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separateness in the different members of the series. The third 
separative use is in addresses and date headings, where, it might be 
explained, the comma really stands for words omitted, an address 
or a date being merely a very much abbreviated sentence. For the 
sake of fulness might be added the comma between phrases or short 
clauses in contrast; and between a long subject and its predicate. 
These, however, are not necessary for the beginner and are better 
left until later, when they may be easily fitted into their places in 
the scheme. The writer has even omitted the address and date at 
this point, preferring to teach it later as a part of correct letter-form. 

The ‘‘setting-off’’ use of the comma presents a few more com- 
plications when we come to analyze them, and several subdivisions 
have to be employed. To begin with, however, it should be 
emphasized repeatedly that practically all the “‘setting-off”’ uses 
fall into two main classes: setting off words, phrases, or clauses 
which are out of their regular order in the sentence; and setting off 
words, phrases, or clauses which are thrown into the sentence for 
clearness or explanation ‘‘by the way,” but which have no direct 
grammatical relation to any other words in the sentence. If they 
are in there but do not belong there (grammatically), it is natural 
that they should be set apart in some way to show their disjunction. 
There is also the setting-off of the direct, informal quotation, but 
in order to keep the issue clear between the two main classes, that 
can be left till later. 

The commonest member of the sentence found out of order is 
the adverbial phrase or clause at the beginning of the sentence. 
Aside from this, a member far removed in any way from the word 
it modifies is set off by commas to show that it does not modify the 
word next to it. 

The ‘‘thrown-in” class of words, phrases, and clauses are 
variously termed independent, parenthetical, and non-restrictive, 
or explanatory, but whatever term is adopted, the idea must be 
kept uppermost in the mind of the pupil that the member is thrown 
in and so must be set off from the rest of the sentence to prevent 
our thinking that it modifies or restricts any word in the sentence. 
The simplest case of independent is the noun of direct address. 
Next might be placed the phrase containing a nominative absolute; 
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and the introductory word or phrase, like “ however’’ or “in short,”’ 
placed at or near the beginning of a sentence to make clear the 
transition from the previous sentence. And lastly comes the most 
important subclass of all—because its examples occur the most 
frequently: explanatory members, i.e., those thrown in for explana- 
tion, definition, or added information. The simplest would be the 
noun in apposition, together with the appositive adjective modifier, 
although the latter might well be omitted at this point. Next 
would follow the participial phrase used parenthetically, and with 
it the other parenthetical words, phrases, and short clauses, all 
thrown in for emphasis or explanation. Then would come the 
relative clause when used non-restrictively, the setting-off process 
being necessary here to show clearly that the clause does not modify 
the preceding noun or pronoun, a fact which the pupil must be made 
to see at all costs. Lastly might be added the adverbial clauses of 
time, reason, condition, concession, and result, when they do not 
restrict the preceding predicate. Here again the non-restrictive 
nature of the member must be kept clearly in view. 

The above explanation may seem highly involved and technical, 
but it will not be found so in practice. As it is unfolded step by 
step for the pupil, not with the idea of teaching him a set of rules, 
but to show him the right thing to do when he meets with certain 
conditions in his writing, he comes to learn clearly for the first time 
just what his broom is and how he ought to sweep with it. 

To put these ideas in the most graphic form and thereby fix 
them in the mind of the pupil, we may arrange them in the form of 
an outline, as shown on page 107. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF COMPOSITION FOR WORK WITH COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN’ 





CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH 
Harvard University 





At the very beginning it should be indicated that no attempt 
is to be made to cover the entire subject of the training of teachers 
of composition for college work, or even the smaller subject of the 
training of teachers of composition for work with college Fresh- 
men. ‘The sole purpose of this paper is to outline a single experi- 
ment which is being made in this direction. There are doubtless 
many other ways in which the end sought in this experiment could 
be attained; failure to mention other means implies no criticism 
of them, but merely a desire to keep to that which is being tried 
this year under the personal direction of the writer. 

For some time the Department of English at Harvard has felt 
that the equipment of the men whom it has been sending forth to 
teach English has been inadequate on the side where beginners 
are most likely to be tested, namely, in their ability to teach ele- 
mentary English composition. This inadequacy has been per- 
ceptible both in the very moderate skill displayed by most graduate 
students in writing theses and reports, and in the dismay with 
which even the best of them have approached the unfamiliar task 
of teaching Freshmen to write. With the idea of doing something 
to remedy these difficulties, the Department of English at Harvard 
has this year established a course officially described as follows: 

English 67—English Composition. Practice in Writing, in the Criticism 
of Manuscript, and in Instruction by Conferences and Lectures. Discussion 
of the Principles of Composition and of the Organization and Management of 
Courses in English Composition. 

The course consists of eighteen men who, taking it for credit, 
are doing all the required work, and in addition a varying number of 


* Read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 29, 1912. 
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visitors, who attend the lectures and do what additional work 
they can. In addition to the weekly class-meeting, there are 
occasional conferences. 

It is inevitable that the first year’s work in such a course should 
be more or less experimental, and that a report made so early in 
the year must, to a certain extent, indulge in the “liberty of pro- 
phesying.” With these allowances I shall try to outline our plan. 

First of all, the course is one in English composition rather more 
than in methods of teaching. It is felt that the chief requisite 
for success in teaching Freshmen to write is to be able to write 
everything that a Freshman would be required to write, and to do 
it enough better than a Freshman can be expected to do it to make 
everybody concerned feel that the instructor belongs behind the 
desk and not down among the beginners on the benches. Accord- 
ingly, although it is our purpose not to neglect methods, we feel 
that if anything must be slighted it should not be the problem of 
teaching graduate students to wish to write well and to know how 
to write well. In planning written work for the students in Eng- 
lish 67, the main purpose is to see that the impulse to write is, so 
far as possible, a genuine one; that is, that it comes either from 
some outside interest, or from some other course than one in Eng- 
lish composition. Accordingly, the men are urged to do all their 
theses and reports for other courses with more care than is, unfortu- 
nately, always required, and to send them to their regular des- 
tination by way of English 67. The results have, so far, been 
decidedly good. Short reports, theses of fifty pages or more, and 
even rough drafts of theses for the Doctor’s degree itself are being 
submitted in the form of outline plans or short trial chapters, and 
are being composed with an eye to more exacting standards of 
structure and of diction than this particular group of men had 
previously felt the necessity of meeting. In addition, theses and 
reports written in previous years have, in many cases, been taken 
down from the shelves, more or less thoroughly rewritten, and then 
handed in for criticism. In several cases, however, it has been 
found that other courses provide little or no opportunity for written 
work. In these cases enough work has to be prescribed to test the 
student’s ability to direct the various kinds of writing commonly 
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included in the work of the Freshman year. The eagerness with 
which the men in English 67 have chosen this opportunity for addi- 
tional practice and criticism has been very gratifying. At the 
same time, nothing could be clearer than that some of these really 
excellent graduate students write in a way that barely escapes 
being discreditable, and that few of them write with any real charm 
or distinction. It already seems plain, therefore, that a course 
such as the one that I am attempting to describe ought to devote 
about half of its time and energy to teaching the men in it how to 
write well themselves. As in any course in English composition, 
the great difficulty is to find time to read so much manuscript and 
to give the requisite amount of personal conference upon it. With 
a iew more than the eighteen men in this year’s class good results 
would be impossible. 

The other half of the work in English 67 has to do with the 
difficult problem of teaching graduate students how to teach Fresh- 
men to write. The principal means toward this end are, in addi- 
tion to informal lectures in the classroom, three in number: (1) 
observation of actual work in English A;* (2) practice in correction 
of manuscript; (3) practice in instruction by conference and by 
class exercises. Let it again be explained that the methods thus 
far devised on the practical side of this course have been very 
imperfectly tested. So far, however, they seem to promise fairly 
well. 

1. Observation of actual work in English A happens to be 
rendered easier by the nature of our quarters. Themes in English 
A, after having been corrected by the instructor, are sorted into 
compartments (one for each student in the course) in a large room 
fitted with tables and chairs. This theme-room is open to students, 
who are, in fact, expected to do there a considerable amount of 

* English A is the course in English composition prescribed at Harvard College 
for all Freshmen who do not become exempt from it by passing a satisfactory advanced 
entrance examination. The class consists of about six hundred students, divided 
into five large sections, each of which is in turn divided into four small sections. Each 
week the men meet twice in small sections, and once in large sections. The small sec- 
tions are in charge of instructors, of whom there are in all twelve; the larger groups 
are in charge of Professors Briggs, Hurlbut, and Greenough, who meet them in turn. 


The details of the work of English A are set forth in a printed outline called the Eng- 
lish A Manual of Instructions and Exercises. 
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work in consulting dictionaries and other reserved books, and in 
copying their errors into their notebooks.t The arrangement of 
the compartments containing the themes is somewhat like a post- 
office, except that the boxes open toward the front. 

To each man in English 67 are assigned ten Freshmen, who are 
in the same small section of English A, whose themes are in adjoin- 
ing compartments in the theme-rack, and who may be assumed at 
any given stage of the year’s work to be having exactly the same 
instruction and opportunities, but to be, of course, of different 
ability and industry as well as of somewhat unequal preparation. 
In his observation of the work of these ten men, the student in 
English 67 can hardly consider them as individuals because he does 
not know them individually. Considering them as a group, how- 
ever, he is enabled to find out the prevalent errors of Freshmen, 
and to note the rate at which these errors can be eradicated. He 
is, secondly, enabled to know in advance how to plan classroom 
talks and exercises on profitable topics, what warnings to give as 
men approach various tasks, and what kind of response and improve- 
ment toexpect. To keep in definite form the data resulting from his 
observation of the work of his ten students, each man in English 67 
keeps an English composition notebook precisely like that of 
the Freshmen in English A, except that it is a composite notebook 
for ten men instead of for one, and is kept on the principle that 
the student in English 67 knows better than to commit the fault 
that he records. Accordingly, the notebook merely shows, let us 
say, that in the themes of the ten men in question there were, 
during October, one hundred cases of sentences lacking in unity, 
twenty cases in which the word similar was misspelled, forty-five 
cases in which restrictive relative clauses were wrongly punctuated, 
andsoon. From amass of such details as these, properly tabulated, 
a man in English 67 can tell that during October, for example, the 

*The English composition notebook is an attempt to enable the student so to 
arrange the notes which he takes in the classroom, or which he makes from books 
prescribed to be read, that, properly illustrated, they will form a kind of textbook of 
rhetoric. To make them properly illustrated, the student is required to copy into 
his notebook, under the proper heading, such faults in his themes as his instructor 
designates. Further details in regard to the use of the notebook will be found in 


the preface to the notebook, and especially in Section 21 of the English A Manual of 
Instructions and Exercises. 
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prevalent faults of Freshmen are incoherence, lack of unity in 
sentences and paragraphs, ignorance of certain rules of punctua- 
tion, repeated misspelling of certain words, and so on. Any expe- 
rienced teacher would know in advance that these faults would be 
committed, and would be able to forewarn his men against them; 
but a person who has never taught does not know, and cannot 
shape his classroom work accordingly. It is, therefore, a great 
advantage to students in English 67 to summarize the errors of a 
typical group of students, and thus, carrying their notebooks with 
them, to go out to their teaching with a kind of diary by the use 
of which they can ward off, through advice and explanation given 
in advance, a very considerable number of typical errors. 

Another test of this observation of actual work, in addition to 
the notebook, is a series of brief monthly reports summarizing the 
work of the ten Freshmen for whom each student is responsible. 
In these reports a special point is made of noting the actual progress 
of the men since the last report. By making such reports, students 
acquire some rather valuable information in regard to the rate of 
improvement that can be expected of Freshmen, and in regard to 
the necessity of occasional reviews. 

2. Practice in the criticism of manuscript, which is certainly 
essential to the equipment of the prospective teacher of Freshmen, 
takes, in English 67, two forms: first, criticism of the writing done 
by other men in English 67; second, criticism of themes written 
by Freshmen. As for the frst, little need be said except that, as 
in any advanced course, good results are obtained by the exchange 
of themes, and the criticism of them by oral or written comment. 
As regards the criticism of themes actually written by Freshmen, 
much may be said, for here we have a kind of practice which is very 
difficult to furnish and yet absolutely essential. It is obvious that 
Freshmen are entitled to have their themes read wholly by persons 
who have received an official appointment from the university. 
The complaint is almost universal that, particularly in large uni- 
versities, the quality of instruction in elementary courses is not 
as high as it should be, and for this complaint there is certainly 
some basis. One cannot, therefore, add to the grievances of the 
Freshmen by distributing in such a course as English 67 the 
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uncorrected themes of students in such a course as English A; nor 
can one effectively use themes in English 67 which the assistant 
in English A has already marked and graded, for it would be almost 
impossible for men in English 67 to be uninfluenced by the com- 
ment of the previous reader. If the comments were poor, what 
ought to be a criticism of the theme would naturally take the form 
of a criticism of the previous criticism; if the comments were final, 
the student in English 67 would find himself with little or nothing 
tosay. Weare, therefore, trying the experiment of taking typical 
themes actually written in English A, and of having a sufficient 
number of copies printed to supply each member of English 67. 
In printing the themes, all errors are, of course, reproduced. These 
printed themes are then treated by the men in English 67 exactly 
as if they were written themes—that is, allowing for the work about 
the same time that one would have under service conditions, the 
printed themes are marked with specific corrections inside and a 
general comment on the outside, and they are also graded. Much 
of this work is done in the classroom, where it has been found of 
great advantage to have all the men supplied with the same theme. 
The discussion of standards of grading and of the most useful form 
of comment upon particular faults which has been made possible 
by the use of these printed themes has been very profitable. In 
the course of the year, at least twenty-five of these themes, some long 
and some short, will be used. The expense is considerable, but is 
minimized by having enough copies made to serve for several years. 

Practice in instruction by conference and by class exercises is 
extremely difficult to give, yet it is desirable to do something at it, 
although the conditions hardly approximate actual conditions. 
It is entirely practicable to have students in English 67 visit actual 
classes and observe the methods of experienced instructors; and 
- this is being done. It is also practicable to have students write 
out in full one or more specimen lectures adapted to Freshmen; 
and this is also being done. But the same scruple that prevents 
the use in English 67 of uncorrected themes in English A prevents 
also the use of classes and of individuals in English A as material 
for the student in English 67 to try his prentice hand upon in the 
way of lectures and conferences. Something can be accomplished, 
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however, by having men read to English 67 the specimen lectures 
which they have composed for the benefit of imaginary Freshmen. 
The effect is not bad, for men in English 67 are trying to listen to 
these lectures from the point of view of Freshmen, and at the close 
they comment upon the lecture as adapted to Freshmen needs. 
The nearest approach to actual practice in giving conferences that 
has so far been devised is the very imperfect one of having the 
student in English 67 go over with the instructor in charge of the 
course the themes of the ten men in English A whose work he is 
following. This, though only a moderately satisfactory arrange- 
ment, is much better than nothing. 

The remainder of the work in English 67 is chiefly the work of 
the instructor, whose pleasant task it is to discuss in informal 
weekly meetings such matters as the high-school course in English; 
the setting, reading, and grading of entrance examinations in Eng- 
lish; the problem of dividing large classes into sections, and of 
keeping the work of these sections parallel; the most useful treat- 
ment in class of the different kinds of composition; the relative 
emphasis which should be given to these different kinds of compo- 
sition in the long themes and in the short themes; the books most 
suitable for outside reading, and the amount of outside reading 
that can most profitably be required; the selection and use of text- 
books for Freshmen; the use of the notebook; the use of specimens 
of English composition; exercises in the use of reference books and 
other matters connected with the use of the college library; the 
problem of oral composition; the problem of co-operation with 
other courses to secure better written work; the question of fixing 
a standard in grading themes; and all the other problems, both of 
administration and of instruction, concerning which a candidate 
for an assistantship in Freshman composition ought to have some 
ideas, although he should be made to feel that those ideas, being 
somewhat local and theoretical, will necessarily have to be modi- 
fied as soon as he finds himself in actual teaching. 





DISCUSSION 


M. LYLE SPENCER, Lawrence College: In adding my mite to the 
general discussion concerning the “‘ Preparation of College Instructors in 
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English,” it seems to me that I may be able to do the cause most good 
by calling attention to the present glaring need of courses for English 
instructors—not necessarily teachers’ courses as we ordinarily know 
them, but courses for teachers, nevertheless. It seems almost sensation- 
loving for a man in the presence of representatives from so many leading 
American colleges and universities to speak of a glaring need of any kind 
of courses in English; but I am convinced that a specific need exists for 
courses for English teachers. 

In proof of my statement that there is a glaring need of instruction 
for teachers of English, I may cite the present widespread dissatisfaction 
with the work of our college instructors—men who have been trained in 
the English courses as at present given. I may cite, among numerous 
other illustrations, the thousands of undergraduates whose love for 
literature has been destroyed, or else unawakened, by improperly 
trained teachers—instructors who have taught their students so-called, 
or would-be, scholarly facts about the great writers of the ages, but at 
the expense of an adequate appreciation of and love for these men and 
their works—with the result that Browning, Wordsworth, Addison, 
Jonson, Shakspere, and the rest have been made bugbears in the school- 
room, never to be read again in after-years. I may cite, too, the almost 
universal dislike on the part of students for English composition. To go 
per cent of our college Freshmen, rhetoric is what an American Indian 
was to a Puritan: God might have made something more troublesome, 
but he didn’t. And I may cite, lastly, the present critical, even hostile, 
attitude toward our department on the part of the business, journalistic, 
and publishing worlds. 

There exists now, and there has existed for a long time, a growing 
dissatisfaction with the work of our college English teachers, a dissatis- 
faction which in its last analysis it seems fair to attribute to the improper 
training of these teachers—to the fact, in other words, that there has 
been heretofore little training offered specifically for the college instructor 
—the teacher. There has ever been, and is today, an abundance of 
advanced courses in English, but these courses are not outlined or planned 
for the teacher. Their governing purpose, consciously or unconsciously, 
is to train men in methods of investigation, in the working-out of prob- 
lems connected with advanced, highly specialized English work. They 
are designed primarily for scholars, investigators, research students, not 
for teachers. Even the courses chosen—the general fields, 1 mean—are 
selected with the research student in mind. (It is possible, for instance, 
for an instructor to be sent out to teach college students, with nothing 
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more than a superficial training in the classics of literature, especially 
of modern literature. Yet modern literature is the field that the college 
instructor must always teach.) 

And while teachers will necessarily, must necessarily, derive much 
profit from such research courses, the training that they get is not of 
the specific kind that will serve them best in teaching undergraduates 
in after-years. Indeed, such training often becomes a positive hin- 
drance; for in the continued, deliberate search for bare facts and in the 
unemotional analysis of abstruse, linguistic problems in these classes, 
the teacher-to-be is taught to care too much for mere facts in men’s 
lives, and not enough for their lives; too much for the technique of 
their poetry, and not enough for its artistic beauty; too much for the 
sources of their plays, and not enough for the lessons they contain. 
Yet it is the lives of the great writers, the artistic beauty of their 
poems, and the lessons of their dramas—this side of our English 
teaching that is of greatest educational value in the training of 
undergraduate students. 

In composition this need for adequate training is even more glaring 
than in the language and literature courses. Hundreds of college 
instructors are sent out every year to teach, with some sort of advanced 
training in everything but composition. Even a year of Old English has 
been required. Yet the one course that practically every instructor is 
required to teach is composition. To me the most lamentable situation 
in English teaching is that of the young Ph.D. from some big university, 
trained in all the highly specialized knowledge of Shakspere, mediaeval 
literature, Old English, Germanic and Romance philology, and the rest 
—able to trace a vowel- or consonant-sound, without an error, from 
Indo-European to modern English, but with no adequate idea at all of 
how to conduct a composition class. The only work in composition he 
ever had was back in his little college eight or ten years before. Most of 
that he has forgotten; and, besides, the methods taught him then are 
antiquated now. He himself cannot write readable English. His 
doctor’s thesis was a conglomeration of Latinisms, Germanisms, 
sesquipedalian-worded sentences, and unrhetorical expressions. And 
when during his college course the head of his department took him to 
task for the unreadableness of his dissertation, he excused himself on the 
ground that he was thinking too much of what he was saying, and not 
enough of how he was saying it. But as a matter of fact he could not 
then, and he cannot now, write clear, forceful, graceful English. Yet 
that man is to teach the one fundamental course in the college curriculum 
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—composition. The one fundamental course, because students when 
they go out from college may get along without Latin or Greek or 
chemistry or the multitudes of other courses offered today, but the one 
absolute necessity always is composition. Yet that is the course taught 
by the man with no more training in the subject than what he is 
expected to give his students. No wonder the business world is voicing 
its disapproval of our present-day English work. 

The reply is made, no doubt, in answer to my criticisms, that it is 
easy for an instructor without special training, but with any reasonable 
degree of ability, to outline and give independently a series of courses in 
undergraduate composition. The man speaks ignorantly who says it. 
The situation is actually this. During the years of his training for 
teaching the instructor-to-be has not only not been taught composition, 
but he has been led to regard the work as dull, uninteresting. He has 
been taught, if not by precept, certainly by example, that composition 
teaching is menial work, drudgery, a pursuit to be avoided. He has 
been taught to look forward to research work. The vision held before 
him has been that of scholarship. In his dreams he has seen himself the 
discoverer of the ur-Hamlet, of the lost version of Love’s Labour’s Won, 
or the other six books of the Faerie Queen—and the world rising up to 
call him blessed. Consequently he has looked forward to teaching 
anything but composition. 

But when his last college day has closed and he is rudely awakened 
from his dreams, the only position open to him is in composition, into 
which he is compelled to go for the bare necessity of a living. There he 
finds himself unprepared for the work, with no interest in it, and with the 
courses looming before him as so much drudgery. And though after 
three or four years he may have managed to read up and outline a fairly 
good series of courses, by that time promotion will have come to him 
and he will have passed on with the plaudit, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant’”’—and the work in composition be given to another 
novice. And so through all the years the composition work continues 
in the hands of untrained men. 

It is the calamity of our present-day composition teaching that our 
instructors are—the majority of them—not only without special training 
in their subject, but using the work merely as a stepping-stone for 
advancement. They do not expect to teach composition always; their 
interest is in other lines of work; and they either are only filling in, 
waiting for a man higher up—in Shakspere or eighteenth-century 
literature or Middle English—to die, or else are teaching the subject 
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only until they can get an assistant who will take what is regarded by 
them as the menial work. What we need is to train men for composition 
teaching, and then to employ for our composition teachers only those 
trained men who expect to make it their profession. 

Before I close, in order to make my position perfectly clear, let me 
state that I am not opposed to the individual courses at present offered 
for English students. My opposition is not to the training for scholar- 
ship, which has been, is, and always will be a necessity, but to the fact 
that too many of our English men are educated only for scholarship 
when they should have had some training for teaching. My opposition 
is not to the year of required Old English for all applicants for an 
advanced degree, but to the fact that the same students are not required 
to take a year each in composition and the classics of English literature. 

It is my contention, therefore, that the college instructor in English 
is not alone to blame for the dissatisfaction he has caused—that he has 
not had adequate training. He has been taught to bow down and make 
his salaams to the English scholar, the man for whom the courses of 
instruction have all been planned; whereas this same college instructor 
is in reality the man most entitled to all the wealth of homage and of 
training (if wealth there be); for upon him devolves eventually the 
instruction of the thousands of boys and girls whose only chance to learn 
to know and love literature must come through him. 


GEORGE Morey MILLER, University of Cincinnati: There seem 
to be at least two interpretations of what we were to talk about this 
afternoon. Is it possible that we ourselves need some further instruction 
in composition? My own understanding was that we were to discuss 
the preparation of the composition teacher. The lateness of the hour 
and the fact that some things I had intended to say have already been 
said prevent me from doing more than to attempt to emphasize the 
necessity for some such course as Professor Greenough’s paper outlines 
and to suggest one alternative and one addition to what he proposes. 

In spite of all the agitation about English there is still dissatisfaction 
as to the results—dissatisfaction on our part and on the part of those who 
consume our product. The unsatisfactory results are not due primarily 
to a lack of unity in aims and methods. We are pretty well agreed as to 
what we want to accomplish and how we should like to doit. Most of us 
accept the democratic ideal of composition teaching—the expression of 
thought and feeling with clearness, accuracy, and a moderate degree of 
effectiveness and facility, but not necessarily with felicity, not with 
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elegance; and we believe that close personal touch between teacher and 
student lies at the foundation of all successful details of method. The 
causes of poor work are threefold. We all believe first, that, to a pretty 
large degree, the bad conditions surrounding our work—too many hours, 
too many students, too many themes for the individual teacher—that 
these are responsible for a good part of our poor results. May we not 
hope, however, that the work of Professor Hopkins’ committee will help 
to cure these evil conditions? The other two evils, as I see the case, are 
poor individual teaching and poor co-operation between teachers. 
The cure for these last evils can be brought about, I believe, largely 
through a change in standards for the selection and promotion of college 
teachers, a change desirable in all departments but especially in com- 
position. Mr. Spencer has not magnified the harmfulness of wrong 
standards unduly. Emphasis in the appointment and promotion of 
teachers of college composition should be placed upon the ability to 
teach, upon the teaching function, and not upon productive scholarship 
in literature or linguistics. To make these new standards workable, we 
must appropriate and adapt to our own use methods long since proved 
successful in institutions college men are proverbially prone to look down 
upon—the careful training of prospective teachers in normal schools, 
and the equally careful supervision of young teachers in the public 
schools. Good preliminary training ought to furnish us our tests for 
appointment and good supervision the tests for promotion. 

The right standards for such training and supervision, and therefore 
for appointment and promotion, will be based upon the twofold function 
of the composition teacher—to arouse enthusiasm and to make that 
enthusiasm effective by criticism. The teacher must have enthusiasm 
for the subject itself, for the art of composition, for the effective com- 
munication of clear thought and definite feeling to others. That he has 
such enthusiasm he should be able to show by his own records in advanced 
composition classes, not by his comment upon Anglo-Saxon relative 
constructions or upon the Byronism of Byron. That he can make such 
enthusiasm effective by criticism he should be able to show in like manner 
by his record in courses, in this case in some such professional course as 
that outlined in Professor Greenough’s paper. Such a professional 
course should furnish further tests of the candidate’s enthusiasm for the 
art of composition, should give him, under expert criticism, practice in 
correction and practice in teaching. Here he should acquire certain 
definite conceptions of the fundamentals of Freshmen composition 
teaching. He must know what will allow a student to pass and what 
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should force him to fail, what may be expected of him at entrance, what 
should be done the first month, the first semester, or at any particular 
period of the course. He must be taught to use a uniform system of 
symbols for written correction so that his marginal comments will be 
constructive, not destructive and inhibitive. He should be tested and 
criticized in the exercise of tact and sympathy when in personal contact 
with a student. If such completely organized courses are not at once 
practicable everywhere, then I wish to offer an alternative. Part of 
their results can be attained through a carefully organized system of 
teaching fellowships in the graduate schools. Let gradvfate students in 
English understand once for all that they must in some form serve a rigid 
apprenticeship under criticism for the particular work they will have to 
do at the beginning of their careers as teachers, whatever their work 
may be ten or fifteen years later. 

But such definite preparation before appointment is not sufficient. 
The duty of inspection, of supervision, of co-ordination by heads of 
departments and by those in charge of Freshman work should no longer 
be shirked. It has been the rule rather than the exception that such 
officials have acted as if the teaching neophyte needed no help, no 
direction. It is no infringement of academic freedom, or personal 
initiative, to see that the beginners actually practice what the appren- 
ticeship courses tried to teach them, that they adjust their general 
principles and methods to local needs, and that in all large colleges they 
work in harmony with the other instructors in the course. Adequate 
supervision will not only secure better results in composition from the 
students, our first aim, but also furnish the only satisfactory tests for the 
promotion or the dismissal of the teacher. 

What we need and must have, then, to secure the results we all desire 
in composition, is, first, careful preparation of prospective teachers before 
appointment by specific professional courses or by some system of 
teaching fellowships, and, second, equally careful supervision after 
appointment by the experts in charge of such work. 
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DISCOVERING HUMAN INTERESTS 


Anyone who will take the trouble to glance through the appended 
list of subjects of talks given by Richmond Hill boys and girls during 
the past semester will not need to be told that through the agency of 
these talks the teacher in charge of the sections where the talks were 
given discovered unmistakably the bents of a number of the students. 
By knowing what the boys and girls were interested in apart from book 
work—for all the talks were on subjects selected by the pupils without 
consultation with the teacher—the instructor learned how to be of 
best service to those under his care. In what ways in particular cases 
this was accomplished will not be of interest to teachers in general. 
It may be, however, that this sort of thing, adapted to local conditions, 
may prove elsewhere of the same degree of benefit it has been at the 
school where tried. There is nothing more delightful as part of the 
English teacher’s school life than to feel that he is actually in touch 
with the real human interests of the boys and girls in his classes. There 
is no way better calculated to discover these vital interests than by 
such a plan as is here briefly outlined. 

Assign the speakers to their particular days about a week in advance. 
Announce that the talk should be several minutes in duration. Tell 
the pupils to select some subject in which they themselves feel a decided 
interest. Explain that the speaker should be ready to answer questions 
put to him by the audience at the close of the talk. The less machinery 
there is about the affair the better it will be for all concerned. 

Some boys and girls soon develop into the experts of the class 
on particular subjects. Whenever during the term the subject of 
air locomotion comes up, we expect aid from our well-known expert, 
Fred —————. Whenever woman suffrage appears on the horizon, 
we can be sure that Eliza —————— will know all that is worth while 
in her field. As for athletic sports, the expert in that line is many- 
headed, for most of the boys know teams and players and records. 
We had great fun one day when one boy in a class of boys presumed to 
talk on the Olympic meet, and had to give way before the battery of 
questions from boys who offhand knew more about the subject than he 
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did after looking it up. Actually it seems foolish to say so, but we 
laughed till we cried at the grotesque records which the speaker tried to 
present to his audience in answer to questions about what so-and-so 
could do in the high jump and so-and-so in the hurdles. Everybody, 
including the speaker, was so good-natured about the matter that no 
one felt hurt. So there grows up and clusters around the talking-time 
at the beginning of the recitation a series of mutual recollections and 
memories, even a group of traditions, sure to make that portion of the 
recitation period one of pleasant anticipation happily realized day by 
day by all the class, including the speaker. 

This is just one of the manifestations of the idea of games or sports 
in the English class. Of teakettle in studying homonyms and the 
giving of the password, etc., perhaps more anon. 


Topics OF STUDENTS AS REPORTED BY THE CLASS SECRETARIES 


SECOND-SEMESTER STUDENTS 


Captains Courageous; The Necessity of Keeping Children at School as 
long as Possible; Child Labor; A Strange Cruise; Physical Training; Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals; Model Aeroplanes; With Lafayette at York- 
town; Divers; The Going-down of the “Titanic”; Aeroplanes in War; Under 
Lawton at Luzon; Catching Baboons; Long Words; Five Thousand Miles 
Underground; Compartments for Submarines in Battleships; Motor Boats; 
The Princeton Meet; Tom Swift and His Submarine; The New Moving- 
Picture Plan; Baseball; The Sinking of the “Maine”; Rabbit-Hunting; 
The Two Great Walkers; Choice of Guns; The Coal-Strike; The Business- 
Side of a Circus; The Increase in Motor Trucks; Farm Life; The Olympic 
Games; The New Bandstand in Indianapolis; Huckleberry Finn; Dick Rodney; 
Aims in Life; Descriptive and Narrative Talk; Conservation of Forests; 
Baseball in Cuba; Grammatical Talk; Aims in Life; The New Calendar and 
Clock Proposition; Shakespeare; The Change of Climate in Alaska. 


SEVENTH-SEMESTER STUDENTS 


The Advantage of Having a Profession; The Panama Canal; Girard 
College; Music and the Piano; What Wide Reading Does for You; Painting; 
The Garden of Allah; A Town in Africa; Pigeons; How to Make Caramels; 
Charles B. Loomis; Brass-Craft; Playgrounds on the Piers; The Baking of a 
Cake; A Trip to Pennsylvania; The Manufacture of Briar Pipes; The Delights 
of Swimming; Cooking Cookies; Examination Questions; Milton, the Classical 
Student; J/ Trovatore; Fine Needle Work; A Bank That Is Run by Women; 
Pyrography; An Excursion of the History Club; Amateur Photography; 
Baseball; Making Peanut Brittle; Making ‘“Penuchi”; Scootering; My 
Present Aims in Life; The Preservation of Wood; Are L’Allegro and Ii Pen- 
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seroso Complements or Opposites? Masques; My Aims in Life; How to 
Make Paper Wistaria; Immigration; Winning of Barbara Worth; A Trip to 
Ellis Island; Trees in Forest Park; Milton; The Arc Light; Two Modern 
Advertisements; An Incident; Development of Richmond Hill; The Metro- 
politan Art Museum; Charlie the Fire Horse; Nassau Boulevard Aviation 
Meet; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; A Court Room; The Founding of the 
First Woman’s College; A Day Spent in Dutch New York; A Quaker Meeting 
House; Princeton College; A Modern Dairy Farm; Schiller’s Birthplace; 
The Back of a Stage; Washington’s Mt. Vernon Home; Barbara Winslow, 
Rebel; Argumentative Talk on “Life”; Taking Pictures [illustrated]; How 
to Make Fudge; Talk on Longfellow; Improvements in Forest Park. 


EIGHTH-SEMESTER STUDENTS 


The Bad Effects of Education; A Trip to the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
The Passing of the Peanut Roaster; Some Uses of the Spectroscope; Class 
Activities; ‘The Ice Industry; The Birds of Forest Park; The Cornell Domes- 
tic Science Course; A Reason Why Shakespeare Really Wrote the Works 
Credited to Him; Color Photography; Why the Continents Don’t Sink; 
Recommendation of Mark Twain’s Innocence Abroad; Professionals Should 
Not Be Debarred from Participating in High-School and College Athletics; 
Recommendation of E. B. Oppenheim’s The Master Mummer; St. Patrick’s 
Friendship to Ireland; Examination Questions on Macaulay’s Johnson; There 
Should Be Enough Life Boats on Every Vessel to Accommodate All Passengers; 
The Sinking of the “Maine” and the “Maine” Memorial; Novel Party 
Decorations; The New Stepless Street Car; Application to Life of Lessons 
Learned from Literature Studied during the Fourth Year in High School; 
The Tree-Planting Association; Summary of a Lecture on India; How to Make 
Bread and Butter; A Class Reunion (speech for a class spread). 

CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 

RIcHMOND Hitt HicH ScHOoL 

NEw YORK 





SOME CAUSES OF BAD ENGLISH IN THE UNITED STATES 


“The United States people,” said an English woman, “do not speak 
English. They speak American, like which there is no language on 
earth.” 

She was partially correct; but if she should visit America, she would 
find the American language of the East very different from that of the 
West; that of the North, from that of the South; and that of the center, 
from any of the cardinal points. These local differences explain the 
resentment of the Boston girl when an Englishman told her that the 
Americans drop as many letters as possible, and use slang whenever they 
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cannot shorten an established word. She flatly denied that an American 
girl would say, “The fiah was a buhnin’ shame.” The Virginia girl 
vehemently protested against our saying, “I like England vurry much, 
but I’m an Amurrican; don’t you know ?” 

Foreigners say they learn sooner to make themselves understood by 
listening to American idioms, localisms, and slang than by poring over 
books with brilliant instructors. Why do we resort to slang when our 
vocabulary is so extensive? Why do we carelessly elide letters and even 
words? For this there are probably two reasons: first, the influence of 
locality and associates, and secondly, deficiency in teaching. 

Our teachers are hampered in their efforts toward pure English by 
social influences and home indifference. A teacher may have a pupil 
who writes perfect grammar exercises and recites excellently. By 
constant application to his oral defects, she finds encouraging improve- 
ment. But when she visits his home, she hears him use the most faulty 
English in conversation with his playmates and his parents. Mortified 
that her influence has extended no farther than the schoolroom, she 
speaks to the parents. The father laughs: “I want my boy to know 
how to calculate and be quick in business. I don’t care nothin’ about his 
knowing grammar.”’ The mother voices his sentiments: “ Yes; I never 
was learned no grammar, and I ain’t never missed it neither.”’ 

Countless children whose parents use excellent English are dependent 
on servants for companionship; and are allowed to play with the ignorant, 
and the street arab, and to hang around the haunts of the professional 
loafer. Thus, they absorb several dialects, slang, and profane language. 
What can the teacher do in the short time allotted to her, against all these 
forces combining against her ? 

Yet, though the teacher has all of this to contend with, she is not 
always fitted to teach English even to pupils with receptive minds. I 
have gone into schools where only the better class of people was repre- 
sented. The fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils 
could quote every rule of grammar in the book, and yet were unable to 
apply one rule. I have had seventh-grade pupils who answered gladly 
two pages of grammar questions, either orally or in writing, and called 
it easy. But the same pupils rebelled at the difficulty of an assignment 
of one page of reading from which they were to select the nouns and 
pronouns, or the adjectives and adverbs. I have had eighth-grade 
pupils, who had been promoted the past year on perfect examinations on 
rules and definitions, in tears at the prospect of trying to give examples 
of three of these rules, of writing a paragraph description of “A Man I 
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know,” or of writing a friendly letter from a town which they had 
visited. 

“Oh!” they cried, ‘we never had grammar like this before. We 
learned it. We didn’t have to write and give examples, and we never 
picked phrases and clauses in anything except our grammars.” They 
declared and tried to prove that they could not give a book description 
except in the exact words of the book; and asked if I thought it fair to 
give sentences out of my head when they studied the book only. These 
incidents show that the teacher has become such a slave to the textbook 
that her pupils seem to know in theory what they cannot put into 


practice. 
TuHeopora C. Cox 
PuBLic SCHOOLS 
MILLWooD, VA. 





“PARAGRAPHS AS TRAINS”—THE CABOOSE 


Will Professor Crawford permit the addition of a caboose to his 
paragraph-train? I have found the close of the paragraph—or of the 
whole theme—to be the most difficult part for the young student to 
master. He begins bravely and with ‘‘emphasis.” He leads on with 
apparent “clearness” and “coherence.” Then losing the train of 
thought among disconcerting switches and sidetracks, he slows down 
and, instead of driving his thought home with force and decision, he 
stops limply in a “weak close.” All for want of a caboose at the end 
of his train! 

On the freight train—perhaps Professor Crawford has never handled 
freight traffic—the conductor rides in the caboose. From this point 
of vantage he directs the movements of the train and, if need be, keeps 
a lookout for whatever may follow. Though the engineer on the loco- 
motive pulls the throttle, even he takes orders from the caboose. Like- 
wise in exposition or argument the statement with which the paragraph 
closes should give direction to every sentence in it, even to the topic 
sentence itself. All should lead up to it. On a passenger train, of 
course, the conductor rides where he likes. He moves to and fro at 
pleasure or sits beside the affable pretty girl in the Pullman, for he has 
no caboose. And in the fast express of the narrative or descriptive 
paragraph, we never know where to look for a key sentence. An exposi- 
tory or argumentative paragraph, however, to avoid collision and con- 
fusion and to bring the thought safely home, should carry its directing 


idea in the final sentence—in the caboose. 
J. M. GRAINGER 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
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EDITORIAL 





A number of societies which hold individual membership in the 
National Council of Teachers of English have formed clubs of 
subscribers to the English Journal. As a means of 
The Matter ° ° ° 
of Clubs inducing many to become readers of the magazine 
who would otherwise be without it, this arrangement 
is wholly admirable. But when regular members of the National 
Council are thereby tempted to relinquish their membership we 
mourn. A nation-wide movement is well under way which promises 
to do more for English teaching in America than all other agencies 
combined. It deserves support. All who can should participate to 
the fullest extent. Most of the leaders in the English societies of 
every state are now actively interested in furthering the purposes 
of the national body. Having once put his hand to the plow, let 
no man turn back. 


Doubtless all appreciate the significance of the special meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadelphia 
The February 28 and March1. The problem of improving 
Philadelphia the conditions of English teaching and the efficiency 
Mosting of English teachers is at bottom an administrative 
problem. Teachers may discover and loudly proclaim that results 
cannot be secured so long as classes are both too numerous and too 
large, but it is the principals and superintendents who must devise 
ways of reducing classes and hours of teaching. Hence the impor- 
tance of calling to the attention of supervisors the results of recent 
investigations which the National Council has made. Moreover, 
it is in the section of the country in which Philadelphia is situated 
that the need of adjustment between school and college has been 
most keenly felt. The discussion of the proposed national syllabus 
or outline of the high-school course in English ought, for this 
reason, to be of far more than passing interest. It is possible that 
at Philadelphia a bit of educational history will be written. 
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Dame Rumor has lost none of her proverbial swiftness. Before 
all the members have been appointed, we hear that the new National 
Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of 
The Attack == English is plannin ttack upon the administration 
on the 8 P _— P 
Doctorate of the graduate schools. Why so sensitive, brethren ? 
Cannot those who have been trained in the graduate 
schools be trusted to prize them at their true worth? There is, 
however, a pressing need for more men who can adapt themselves 
to the task of instructing Freshmen and Sophomores, and several 
universities have already begun to devise means of supplying them. 
All should do so without delay. This ought ye to have done and 
not to have left the other undone. 


The annual convention of the National Council has come and 
gone. It was in many ways a remarkable meeting, and those 
present will not soon lose the impressions which were 
received from it. The question arises: What per- 
manent results may be looked for? This will depend 
upon the extent to which the associations which were represented 
at the convention take up and carry on the ideas which were there 
advanced. Such topics as ‘The Relation of Public Speaking to 
Other English Studies,’ “‘The Labor of Composition Teaching,” 
“The Opinions of Graduates,” “‘The Adaptation of the English 
Course to Local Conditions and Needs” should be fully discussed 
in gatherings of English teachers everywhere. If the best methods 
of conducting English studies, the best conditions for doing so, and 
the equipment necessary are ever to become general, all must unite 
in securing them and in propagating knowledge of them. Let us 
hang together rather than separately. 


Gathering 
the Fruits 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PHILADELPHIA 


As announced, three sessions of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be held in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association in Philadelphia, February 
28 and March 1. The headquarters will be located in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

The program will be substantially as follows. On Friday afternoon 
the topic for consideration will be ‘‘The Improvement of Conditions 
for Teaching English.”’ After a summary of recent investigations has 
been presented by the secretary of the Council, the topic will be dis- 
cussed by A. B. Meredith, superintendent of high schools in New Jersey, 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, assistant superintendent of education for Indiana, 
and W. D. Lewis, principal of the Penn High School, Philadelphia. 

The topic for Saturday morning at 9:30 will be “The Efficiency 
of English Teaching.” Franklin T. Baker, professor of English in 
Teachers College, New York, will read a paper on “‘The Preparation 
of English Teachers.’”” Mae McKitrick, assistant principal of East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, will present “The Adaptation 
of English Studies to the Actual Needs and Conditions of the Pupils,” 
and Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, will discuss ‘‘The Measure of Results.” 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted to a round table on “The 
Proposed National Syllabus of English and the Reform of the High- 
School Course.” After a brief account of the plans of the committee 
by the chairman, James F. Hosic, of Chicago Teachers College, several 
short speeches or papers will be offered by representative principals 
and teachers. Among these will be J. Milnor Dorey, of Trenton, N.J., 
Charles A. Dawson, of Syracuse, N.Y., Sarah A. Simons, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Edwin Fairley and Azubah J. Latham, of New York, 
and Wilson Farrand, of Newark, N.J. Most of the members of the 
Joint Committee on the English Course will be present and will take 
part in the discussion. 

This special meeting of the Council is being planned to further the 
movement for improving the working conditions of English teachers 
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and the efficiency of their work. The place is easily accessible to mem- 
bers east of Ohio and from this section a full attendance is confidently 
expected. It is hoped that the officers of the affiliated associations in 
New England and the Middle States will take active measures to arouse 
interest in the meeting. A program bulletin will be issued. This 
should be placed in the hands of a very large number of English teachers 
with the admonition not to miss the Philadelphia meeting at any cost. 





THE HILLEGAS SCALE 


At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English on Saturday, December 14, where the general topic was “‘ Tests 
of Efficiency and Standards of Measurement in the Teaching of English 
Composition,” the center of interest and attack was the Hillegas Scale. 
Dr. William S. Learned, a fellow in Education at Harvard University, 
reported the results of a test of the scale made under his direction by 
fifteen teachers in the Newton schools. These persons first graded a 
set of fifty papers in the ordinary manner and then three weeks later 
graded them again with the aid of the scale. A considerable gain in 
uniformity resulted. 

It was the opinion of those who discussed Dr. Learned’s report 
that he had not really established the value of the scale. The gain in 
uniformity might well be traced to the feeling of the markers on the 
second round that they were unreasonably far apart. No one marked 
as high or as low as on the first occasion. Moreover, some of the samples 
in the scale were so unlike the papers to be graded that no just comparison 
could be made. The attempt was made to measure certain qualities 
by those of an entirely different character. As Professor Holmes 
pointed out, you cannot measure light, heat, and redness on the same 
rod. All were agreed, however, that the attempt to perfect a scale 
should by all means be encouraged. 

Among those who took part in the meeting were, W. A. Neilson, 
C. N. Greenough, and H. W. Holmes, of Harvard University; Percy W. 
Long, of Wellesley College; Marion W. Flagg, of Burr School, Newton; 
Oscar C. Gallagher, of the Boston High School of Commerce; Mary I. 
Adams, of West Roxbury High School; Samuel Thurber and Charles S. 
Thomas, of the high schools of Newton, and Charles F. Richardson, 
professor emeritus in Dartmouth and literary editor of the Boston 
Herald. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The New York State Teachers of English meet but once a year, 
when they hold their sessions in connection with the State Teachers’ 
Association. This year the clans assembled at Buffalo and were in 
session from Monday evening until Wednesday afternoon, November 
25 to 27. The schools of Buffalo and surrounding towns closed their 
doors and allowed all their teachers to attend the meetings of the session; 
so a large attendance was assured. It is estimated that at least four 
thousand availed themselves of the privilege, of whom six hundred found 
their way to the gatherings of the English Department, which had 
delightfully adequate quarters in the fine building of the Lafayette High 
School. Mr. Charles E. Rhodes, head of the English Department of this 
high school, was the efficient president this year and had provided, with 
the co-operation of the executive committee, an excellent and varied 
program. Mr. Rhodes’s own address on “The Efficient Teacher of 
English’’ made a good beginning. He told us that the efficient teacher 
of English had not yet arrived, but that he was on the way. When 
he does arrive he will magnify his calling. The teaching of English 
will be recognized as one of the learned professions. The efficient 
teacher will strive to be a person with as large a personality as possible. 
He will have an aim and a purpose, the giving to his pupils an effective, 
masterful use of language. 

Miss Susan Frances Chase of the Buffalo Normal School was the 
second speaker, and her topic was “Training to Study in English 
Classes.”” Miss Chase called to her assistance several Buffalo teachers, 
who, in five-minute papers, illustrated some of the points of the main 
paper. Thus Miss Ida Kaempke illustrated the unity of thought in a 
masterpiece by a study of the Odyssey; Miss Sophie C. Baker gave an 
account of how a class of left-back girls was encouraged and at the same 
time taught American history by the use of the one idea of slavery as a 
core; Miss Mary E. Merrington showed how beauty of language and of 
thought may be taught; and Miss Sophie C. Finknstadt gave an 
illustration of the various assignments which were made in teaching 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” 

Principal Frank A. Gallup of the Albany High School read a highly 
interesting paper on “ Reasonable and Unreasonable Expectations from a 
High-School Course in English.” Mr. Gallup’s concluding paragraph 
was as follows: 
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Finally, if you would put on the whole armor of a truly first-class English 
teacher, you will somehow, somewhere, somewhen, cause good books to be 
loved by some of your pupils, liked by some, and respected by nearly all. To 
love a good book means mental and moral regeneration; it is, therefore, too 
much to expect complete success in the case of every pupil. That is a task 
for the Immortals; but the teacher who herself possesses appreciation of good 
literature will diffuse her mental glow among her pupils, whether she makes 
any conscious effort or not. The literary spirit is both infectious and con- 
tagious. ‘Ef yo is what yo ain’t and yo ain’t what yo is,” your effort in this 
direction will be useless, but if your own heart has been touched with a coal 
from the altar of the Muses, the little feet will keep time in rhythmic cadence 
as they listen to the music of your own souls. [The reporter is not responsible 
for the last metaphor.] 


Perhaps the most significant address of the whole session was that 
by Dr. Talcott Williams of the Pulitzer School of Journalism in Columbia 
University who spoke on “English to Sell.”” Dr. Williams furnished 
your reporter with the following abstract of his address, which was 
given without notes. 


‘English to use and English to sell”’ is the subject on which I speak because 
this broad difference divides and separates the object of teaching English to 
the average student. Most men use their capacity to write as an instrument in 
their craft. The journalist must write well enough to sell or he has failed. 
In the School of Journalism one-third of the curriculum of nineteen and one- 
half “hours” out of sixty is allotted to writing and technical courses, and all 
the technical courses are writing courses, a majority being training in reporting. 

When the practical work of training young journalists in writing began, 
it became clear that while English to use might be and is generally based on 
theme-writing, English to sell must be based on fact-writing. The expert 
journalist does his writing under the stimulus of the facts he has acquired, as 
a reporter on an assignment, as an editorial writer following the news, finding 
subject and information to guide him, as a critic after he has seen a play, 
looked at a picture, or read a book. Fact in all these instances precedes and is 
both incentive and guide in writing. The theme too often has no relation to 
the fact-life of the student who has to write upon it. If it has, the relation is 
not due to the recent acquisition of fact. If it has not, the writing must be 
vague and artificial. 

Accepting the principle that the journalist’s training in writing must, like 
the reporter’s, be based on the recent acquisition of fresh facts, in the School 
of Journalism, ‘English A,” or ‘Freshman English,” as the familiar first 
course in teaching men to write is sometimes called, has been remodelled. The 
subjects are selected and furnished by the studies that are taken. From the 
course in general history, in general science, in political science, and in phi- 
losophy, with examples in translation from French and German, subjects are 
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obtained for articles, 500 words, 1,000 words, and 1,500 words long. These 
are arranged through the weeks of the semester so that in the first year the 
student writes 1,500 words a week, and in the second year 2,000 words a week. 
The instructor in the course from which the subject comes marks and corrects 
for substance and accuracy. The instructor in English marks and corrects 
for form and presentation. In the first year of a new school, it has not been 
possible to carry this out in all points, but eventually, under this interlocking 
system, the instructor in English will first advise as to treatment, the student 
will write, aware that in his marks and rank the article will count twice; he 
will have close criticism from an instructor who is master of the subject matter, 
which can never be the case with the most painstaking instructor in English, 
and then the English instructor takes up style, logic, and the framing of the 
article. 

In the School of Journalism, all the writings rests on this plan and purpose. 
In the first two years, the studies furnish subjects. In the last two years, the 
students are sent out on assignments in New York City; they report lectures 
and speeches, they write editorials, criticisms, and special articles—all based on 
new groups of facts. The results are already apparent in universal interest 
and zest in writing. One-third of the course goes to writing, one-sixth to 
history. The other half is divided in nearly equal shares, between economics, 
literature, law, including libel, politics, and a modern language, either French 
or German, as no student can receive a degree without having a working knowl- 
edge, tested by sight translation, of one language or the other. This is not 
an easy course, but it is stimulating, and the reporting assignments test 
proficiency in getting news and writing it in every field. In addition, each 
student learns New York as only the reporter can. 


We were fortunate in having two college presidents with us that 
day, President M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton, and President John M. 
Thomas, of Middlebury, and both of them gave us informal addresses. 

There were two interesting features during Wednesday’s session: 
the paper by Mr. William R. Heath, vice-president of the Larkin 
Company, on “The Demands of the Business World for Good English,” 
a paper so good that we hope to have it printed in the English Journal, 
and an equally valuable paper by Professor Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College, on “Oral English in the High School.” Mr. Randolph T. 
Congdon, of the State Department of Education, opened the discussion 
of the morning. A notable feature of the series of meetings was the 
presence of a large number of teachers in the dress of the sisters of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The officers of the Association for the next year are President, 
Edwin Fairley, of the Jamaica High School, New York City; Vice- 
president, Susan Frances Chase, of the Buffalo Normal School; Secretary, 
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Charles R. Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York City; 
Executive Committee, Charles A. Dawson, Central High School, Syra- 
cuse; Charles E. Rhodes, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, and E. R. 
Clark, East High School, Rochester. 





A committee of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English has 
undertaken to determine the value of practice in speaking as a part of 
the pupils’ training in written composition. To this end an experi- 
mental course has been arranged for the second semester of the first 
year. Corresponding groups will pursue the same studies in the same 
sequence, but while the exercises of one group will be written exercises 
throughout, those of the other will consist of oral and written exercises 
alternately, the oral being definitely related to the written. 

This experiment will be watched with the greatest interest, for 
if it appears that oral composition not only affords training in speaking 
but also reduces the amount of necessary theme writing, one of the most 
difficult of the problems now confronting the administrators of English 
courses will have been solved. No doubt similar committees will be 
formed in other states. Those who wish detailed information concern- 
ing the experiment should write to John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., or Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, II1., 
inclosing six cents for the bulletin describing it. 





THE PUGET SOUND ENGLISH MASTER’S CLUB 


This club was organized October 12, 1912, by the men of Western 
Washington who are interested in better teaching of English. At 
this meeting Dr. F. M. Padelford, of the University of Washington, 
led the discussion with a paper explaining in detail the differentiation 
of Freshman composition classes at the university. His points were 
discussed by every one of the thirty members present. 

The club will meet three times each year and will have several com- 
mittees busy all the time. The officers elected for 1913 were: President, 
O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High School; Vice-President, G. W. Saunderson, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle; Secretary, Victor Buchanan, Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle; Treasurer, Professor J. M. Johanson, University 
of Washington; Executive Committee, Dr. R. M. Garrett, University 
of Washington, Assistant Superintendent Willard, of Seattle, and 


D. D. Johnson, Seattle. 
O. B. SPERLIN 
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THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The annual meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association was held in Indianapolis, December 26, 27, and 28, 1912. 
The program of the English Section was as follows: (1) ‘The Labor 
and Cost of Composition Teaching,” by Edwin M. Hopkins, of the 
University of Kansas. This was the final report on high schools, but 
further statistics on colleges are yet to be collected. (2) ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers of English.”” The chairman of the section, 
James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College, made a report of an 
investigation, and the topic was discussed at length by John H. Cox, 
of West Virginia University, Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of 
Minnesota, and John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 

The Committee on Composition was continued, with instruction 
to print its report and secure for it the widest possible publicity. As 
for the matter of the preparation of college teachers of English, so much 
interest was aroused by the report and the discussion that a committee 
was arranged for, which will continue the investigation and report in 
due time recommendations as to the training to be provided for those 
who are to teach English in colleges and the undergraduate departments 
of universities. The members of this committee so far appointed are 
Professor J. H. Cox, of West Virginia University, Professor J. M. Thomas, 
of the University of Minnesota, Professor C. N. Greenough, of Harvard 
University, and Professor J. F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College. 
The last named is chairman. The mission of the committee is not to 
make an attack upon the present administration of graduate schools, 
but to offer constructive suggestions, particularly with regard to prepara- 
tion for the teaching of composition. Correspondence is invited. 





THE STANDARD OF PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


At the conference of high schools with the University of Illinois 
which was held at Urbana, November 21-23, 1912, the following report 
was offered: 


While it would be impracticable at the present time to formulate a rigid 
system of requirements in the preparation of high-school teachers, it is the 
belief of the committee that the following minima may be safely taken as the 
standards which colleges, normal schools, and universities on the one hand, 
and public-school officers on the other hand may well have in mind in training 
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and in selecting high-school teachers. It is the belief of the committee that 
definite standards reasonably administered are richly justified by their ulti- 
mate results. It is true, however, that such standards may work inequitably 
in individual cases; and this danger should be recognized and the rights of 
such individuals should be carefully safeguarded. 

With this preliminary statement, the committee makes the following 
recommendation: 

1. The high-school teacher should have had before beginning his teaching 
work, at least four years of training beyond graduation from a secondary 
school. 

2. This period of higher training should include, (a) at least twenty 
semester hours in the major subject that the candidate proposes to teach. 
By a major subject is meant a principal subject of the high-school curriculum; 
for example, English; history and government; mathematics; physical 
sciences; biological sciences; foreign languages; agriculture; commercial 
subjects. (6) At least twenty semester hours devoted to at least two minor 
subjects. 

3. All candidates for high-school teaching positions should have work in 
English extending through at least two years, with the emphasis upon oral 
and written composition. The committee is impelled to make this recom- 
mendation because of the deficiencies in English that so frequently characterize 
high-school teachers. The committee recognizes, however, that even the 
best technical training in English composition will not alone suffice to accom- 
plish the desired results. In addition to this, every effort should be made in 
all classes to develop adequate habits of clear and concise expression, and to 
encourage effective standards of diction, syntax, and logical organization. 
We recommend that the conference urge upon college and university authori- 
ties the importance of emphasizing this phase of education in al/ classes in 
which intending high-school teachers are enrolled. 

4. The committee recommends that professional study to the extent of 
at least nine semester hours in the principles of education and the technique 
of teaching (including class management and school hygiene) should be recog- 
nized as a minimum; and that five additional semester hours of practice teach- 
ing under supervision should be provided wherever practicable. 

The committee also takes this occasion to urge the importance of develop- 
ing in candidates for high-school positions an effective professional attitude 
toward the work of secondary teaching. While we believe that courses in 
educational theory will not alone effect this, we believe that such courses, 
supplemented by practice teaching, will increase the efficiency of the profes- 
sional work. But we also believe that the adequate professional training of 
teachers from this point of view cannot be accomplished until intending teachers 
are gathered together for part of their course in a school or college of education 
which will represent in the general university organization the ideals of public- 
school service. It is to be regretted that many universities and colleges do 
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not at the present time provide such an organization. Until the university 
graduate is imbued with that consecration to the service of the public schools 
that characterizes the graduates of our best normal schools we cannot say 
that the university is doing its full duty in the preparation of teachers. 

It will be noted that the suggested minima in these several phases of prepa- 
ration will leave to the candidate a fairly wide margin for courses that are not 
specifically and technically related to his professional work. The committee 
would deprecate narrow specialization in either the academic or the profes- 
sional phases of preparation. At the same time, the committee would urge 
that each candidate become fairly proficient in some of the arts and activities 
which are important in the extra-scholastic phases of high-school life. We 
refer to music, debating, public speaking, athletics, and similar activities. 

L. C. Lorp 

THEODORE KEMP 

W. C. BAGLEY 

H. B. WILson 

W. R. SpurRIER, Committee 





A GRIST OF NEWS 


The publishers of the Western Journal of Education announce that, 
beginning with January, 1913, the magazine will be called The American 
Schoolmaster. The management and policy of the publication will 
remain unchanged. Hitchcock’s Enlarged Practice Book in English 
Composition has been placed on the list of texts which may be used in 
the Chicago high schools. The teachers of Sumner County, Kansas, 
have organized a branch of the State Association of English Teachers. 
Most of the members are readers of the English Journal. A move- 
ment is on foot to organize an English Association in Baltimore. The 
moving spirit is Professor W. H. Wilcox, of the State Normal School. 
Professor E. A. Thurber, of the State University of Washington, is 
conducting a course for teachers of English in connection with their 
studies in education. Each member of the class is a subscriber to the 
English Journal, which is used as a basis of discussion. Among those 
who have taken an active interest recently in securing adherents to the 
National Council is Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University. 





























REVIEWS 


GRAMMAR AND THINKING" 


The little girl who was obliged by her mother to correct her enthu- 
siastic “‘I just love cake. It is awfully nice!’’ to the conventional ‘‘I like 
cake. It is very good,”’ protested with an air of disgust that “it sounds 
as if I was talking about bread.”’ With this little girl, I suspect, Mr. 
Sheffield would feel much sympathy. In a thoroughgoing and con- 
vincing manner, his recent book, Grammar and Thinking, traces the 
relation between the form of expression and the thought. The correct 
use of any word or form may be determined only by a knowledge of its 
context. No rule of syntax is the arbiter but rather the power of any 
given expression to carry the precise meaning which the writer or 
speaker means to convey. * On occasion, dialect or even slang may best 
meet our “expressive purpose,’’ and Henley’s “‘Them that wasn’t bald 
was beardless”’ is quoted to show how an effect would be spoiled by a 
change to “Those that were not,” etc. Notwithstanding this need for 
freedom, Mr. Sheffield protests against a slipshod use of the language 
and deplores the modern attitude into which even the school man 
occasionally lapses, which holds that no grammatical rule may be safely 
laid down as true for even twenty years hence. As an offset to this loose 
manner of thinking, Mr. Sheffield presents a minute analysis of the 
fundamental conceptions of grammar. He traces the growth of language 
forms from the time when thought, itself not well analyzed, was 
expressed by an ‘“‘agglutinative” stage of language. As men more 
clearly felt different aspects of their thought, this agglutinative speech 
broke up into inflected forms to express more closely the varying ideas. 
The theory that inflected languages have grown up out of simpler, 
“isolating” languages, Mr. Sheffield convincingly combats, as he also 
does the corollary that our own language has lost its inflections by decay. 
Our disuse of flectional forms and our use of particles and varying word 
order are an outgrowth of our greater complexity of thinking and are the 
response of the language in its effort to fit the thought. 

Professor George Lyman Kittredge, in a monograph entitled, Some 
Landmarks in the History of English Grammars, speaks with respect of a 
* Grammar and Thinking. A Study of the Working Conceptions in Syntax. By 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
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famous treatise, issued in 1751 by James Harris—Hermes; or a Philo- 
sophical Inquiry Concerning Language and Universal Grammar. This 
book developed the system of grammar inherent in all languages by 
reference to their relation to orderly thought. Harris, as Professor 
Kittredge points out, “naturally enough, had no idea of the historical 
method, no conception of the life and growth of the language, no genuinely 
comparative point of view.’’ Nevertheless, this little book had ‘no 
little influence in emancipating English grammar from a slavish adherence 
to Latin.” In marked contrast to this early attempt, Mr. Sheffield’s 
book is very evidently written by one who has a thorough linguistic 
knowledge both of the historical growth of our own language and also of 
the usage of widely diversified tongues. The book is rich in illustrations 
from Greek and Latin, French, German and Italian, Chinese and 
Lithuanian—a diversity of language material which allows this author 
to mark clearly the distinctions which he wishes his readers to recognize 
in the various syntax conceptions. 

The greater part of the book is devoted, as the subtitle would indicate, 
to a study of the working conceptions in syntax. The value of each of 
our grammatical classifications and the reaction between the forms 
recognized by grammar and the varied thought-conceptions are pre- 
sented in a novel and ingenious manner. The “dry bones” of grammar 
are so dressed that even the casual reader feels that the field has been 
illuminated. 

While this book will be inspiring to the teacher of English, it can 
work no radical change in our classroom practice unless Mr. Sheffield 
or some competent person under his direction gives a fuller, more 
detailed guide. Mr. Sheffield urges that we so teach grammar as to 
impart “insight into the nature of the language medium.” For the 
elementary school he says the study “may well come early, for the child 
is already using speech, and can easily be interested in its forms. He has 
first to discern the judgment-form that gives unity to the sentence, 
taking its subject and predicate as wholes; to learn the meaning of its 
relating elements; and to get a practical notion of mood, tense, and the 
distinctions of direct and reported speech. Even at this stage he should 
understand the sentence as an organic thought-whole that divides its 
expression between notional and formative word-rudiments, and not as a 
mechanical sum of words.”’ 

The present writer doubts whether our pupils in the elementary 
schools reach a sufficient maturity to grasp this conception. For the 
secondary-school period, such a study of grammar is recommended as 
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shall recognize the thought-concept as a whole and shall then proceed to 
analyze the whole into its organic paragraphs, sentences, and words. 
Such sentence study would serve as “high-school philosophy.” By 
comparison of grammatical forms in foreign languages with those of the 
mother-tongue, the pupil would get an understanding of the “gram- 
matical conditions to which thought is variously subject” and thus free 
“his thought from the letter of the medium.” Such a study must be 
late in the course, that a proper background of foreign language may give 
it significance. Such a course, properly planned, by its novel content 
and rigorous method, would probably appeal to the earnest pupils more 
strongly than any course we can now devise in rhetoric. It seems 
probable that greater power of expression and a sounder thought- 
conception would result. If some practical course can be worked out 
to this end, Mr. Sheffield may have hastened the fulfilment of the 
prophecy with which he closes his book: ‘‘When grammar can rest its 
case in imparting real insight into the rich and subtle medium that it 
works with, it may regain something of its prestige in the middle age, 


when it headed the roll of the seven liberal arts.”’ 
D. H. FLETCHER 





A BOOK WHICH IS NO BOOK® 


The Writer’s Desk Book bears an attractive title which is likely to 
commend the work “sight unseen” to those who feel the need of, or who 
may have been seeking for, an authority or a reference book on the 
subject of “style.’”’ There are, pre-eminently, two classes of persons to 
whom “‘style” should be, but too often is not, of paramount importance 
—authors, editors, ef id genus omne, and printers. Webster defines the 
word in its relation to typography as ‘“‘the manner or plan followed in 
any particular office or case in dealing with certain details of typography 

. . . . preparation of copy, display, and the like, which can be regulated 
by rule, and in regard to which customs may differ, as spelling, capi- 
talization, and division, punctuation, abbreviations, etc.” It has, of 
course, to be admitted that in such particulars as capitalization, abbre- 
viations, the use of italics, etc., typographical “style” is a flexible 
practice, depending a good deal upon varying views of good taste. Thus 
Webster in his definition very properly makes use of the words, “the 
. . . . plan followed in any particular office or case . . . . in regard to 
which customs may differ.” 

t The Writer’s Desk Book. By William Dana Orcutt. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1912. Pp. vi+184. 60 cents net. 
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An examination of the Desk Book, however, shows how dangerous a 
bait an attractive title may prove to be. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that to place this book in the hands of unsuspecting prospec- 
tive authors, or of writers generally, would be to take an unfair advan- 
tage of their receptivity, and constitute an imposition on those who are 
seeking familiarity with the best practice. To put the matter briefly, 
the book is a combination of questionable rules, bad syntax, and apparent 
plagiarisms. Illustrations must necessarily be cursory and disconnected. 

In the section on the “Division of Words” (which, by the way, 
scarcely concerns the “writer,” for whom the book is ostensibly written, 
so much as printers and proofreaders) rule 5 reads: ‘When three 
consonants come together between two vowels, the first of which is short, 
the division comes after the first consonant.”’ It would cause some of us 
to shudder if the word “‘en-dless”” were divided according to this rule! 
Rule 12, ‘‘ More than two divisions in successive lines should be avoided,” 
is scarcely an illuminating way of expressing the rule that no more than 
two successive lines should terminate in a hyphen. 

If the author had taken the trouble to inform himself concerning the 
practice approved by the learned and scientific societies of the country, 
he would not, probably, have promulgated such a rule as No. 4 on p. 
64, directing the use of italics ‘‘for scientific names of genera and species 
in zodlogical, and botanical, and for geological matter [sic].”’ By the 
way, if the author believes that such English as is employed in the rule 
just quoted measures up to the style of composition to be expected from 
the “writer” for whom the book is designed, it might be well to remind 
him of his own words on p. gg: “Correctness is the primary requisite 
of . . . . written discourse.”’ Of equally doubtful propriety is the rule 
(p. 99) that “might better” is preferable to “had better,” and “would 
rather” to “had rather.”” And the statement on p. 58 that “‘in develop- 
ing the paragraph . . . . giving to each idea space proportionate to its 
importance to the whole . . . . secures the proper climax” is the best 
proof of the assertion made above that to place this book in the hands of 
an untrained writer is to take advantage of his ignorance—and to 
intensify it! 

If the author appreciated the cardinal virtue of consistency, he would 
not on p. 49 direct the use of the hyphen in the word “ page-proof”’ and 
himself violate the rule in the model letter which he gives on p. 126; 
nor would he on p. 121 direct the use of the comma following the 
“complimentary close’’ (Yours very truly) of a letter, and omit it in two 
of his model letters on p. 126, while making use of it on the next page in 
another “‘model.” 
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It is difficult to understand what a “‘ writer” has to do with a chapter 
on “Spacing”—a technical practice which primarily concerns printers 
and proofreaders alone. Further padding of the book with matter 
wholly foreign to its purpose is to be found in the chapter on ‘‘ Numerals.” 
What a “writer” needs to be told about “the episemon” (lower down on 
the same page “‘episema’’), or about the opinion of Mabillon regarding 
the meaning of a Latin inscription of the year 296, or how the Etruscans 
or ancient Danes wrote their numerals, is beyond the ability of the 
reviewer to imagine. The four pages devoted to such material as this 
belong more appropriately in a work on Roman antiquities than in a 
manual of nineteenth-century practice. 

Our admiration for the author’s versatility in endeavoring to meet so 
many prospective needs of “‘writers’’ in his Desk Book is offset by our 
commiseration for the poor ‘writers’? who are here supposed to need 
information on such heterogeneous subjects as Postal Regulations, 
Standard Time, Comparative Thermometers, Weights and Measures, 
and Time and Watch on Board Ship. If, in addition, the book contained 
a dependable recipe for a sleeping potion, it would “secure the proper 
climax” to the weariness engendered by a perusal of it. 

It remains to discuss such of the rules on strictly typographical 
“style” as commend themselves to the reviewer. And here one who is 
familiar with the leading books on this subject is struck by the similarity 
in content—and even in language—which many of these rules bear to 
older works which have long been recognized as authorities. Is it a mere 
coincidence that the lists of words spelled with the termination -ize, and 
-ise, and of the participles retaining or omitting the final -e before the 
terminal -ing, are identical with those given in the Manual of Style 
(University of Chicago Press) in secs. 118 and 120, except that a dozen 
or so of the more unusual words are omitted in the Desk Book? The 
fact that but a single new word is added to these lists is so remarkable as 
to lay the author open to the charge of lack of generosity in refusing 
credit to a work of undoubted standing and authority. Indeed, plagia- 
rism would not seem to be too strong a word to use, when it is found that, 
notwithstanding good form permits a choice of various practices, those 
prescribed in the Desk Book are, with exceedingly rare exceptions, found 
to be those prescribed in the Manual of Style. Space will not permit 
more than an enumeration of some of the most prominent: the use of 
small caps with the somewhat unusual practice of no spacing between the 
letters, for B.C., A.D., and P.M. (Desk Book, p. 30; Manual of Style, sec. 
52); the rule to spell out references to decades (Desk Book, p. 32; Manual 
of Style, sec. 101); the rule to spell out years and\months in giving ages, 
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and the somewhat unusual rule to spell numbers of centuries, dynasties, 
military bodies, sessions of Congress, thoroughfares (Desk Book, p. 32; 
Manual of Style, secs. 99, 100); the rule to add the possessive s to nouns 
ending in s only when the word is of one syllable (Desk Book, p. 36; 
Manual of Style, sec. 113). It were a waste of time and labor to continue 
this unprofitable comparison, but it may be said in conclusion that the 
Desk Book is full of such instances—indeed most of its good rules seem to 
come from the Manual of Style! For this dependence on an older work 
the reviewer has been unable to find any expression of acknowledgment 
or of credit. But the good taste of such an omission by the author of 
the Desk Book may be left to be classed with most of the rules not derived 
from the Manual. The intelligent public is the best judge of both 
these details. 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ]} 


English Composition Notebook. By C. N. GREENOUGH, C. R. NUTTER, and 
F. W. C. Hersey. Chicago: Ginn & Co. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. By PAaut M. PEARSON and Parr M. HIcks. 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 1912. Pp. 268. 

Part I contains eight chapters on the preparation and delivery of speeches. 
Part II is devoted to examples of good speeches for study. A very serviceable book. 
Essentials in Journalism. By HARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON and THEODORE 

T. FRANKENBERG. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. 300. Illustrated. 

$1.75. 

A comprehensive and very practical book, prepared by the director of the school 
of journalism in a university and a newspaper man. The general student of English 
should be familiar with this material. 

Modern Business Methods. By WiLitaM H. TELLER and Henry E. Brown. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1912. Pp. 268. 

An exceedingly valuable handbook. Examples of all the business forms usually 
required are included, together with much practical information and many exercises 
for practice. 

The American School Readers. Primer and Books I-V and The American 
Literary Reader for Higher Grades. By Kate F. OSWELL and C. B. 
GILBERT. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Illustrations by Lartir1a N. 
HERR and EstHeErR J. PECK. 

A notable series. To be reviewed. 

The Carroll and Brooks Readers. A Reader for the EighthGrade. By CLARENCE 
F. CARROLL and SARAH C. Brooks. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1912. Pp. 286. 

The titles included are excellent. Unfortunately all the selections are short— 
in several cases abridged. 








The “Vital Element” in Teaching English 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Twenty-five years of special study has convinced me that to teach English and 
get good results is beyond question the hardest thing any teacher can attempt. The 
subject is so close to us we get no perspective, we can’t see what we are doing nor why 
we fail. 

When I was in college I was prize man in mathematics, and expected to be an 
engineer. My liking for literature made me give attention to that purely as a cul- 
tural study, for personal pleasure. I felt convinced I had no talent for it. 

But when I reached the end of my college course I observed that all the language 
men were followers of tradition; they learned things by rote; they were the worst 
in mathematics in the entire class, and systematic scientific investigation they hated. 

Finally I made up my mind that since no one else seemed likely to be inclined or 
able to apply the principles of modern science (that is, original observation, hypothesis, 
and test in actual practice) to the study of language and literature, it was evidently 
my mission in life to undertake this even if I did have no special natural talent. So I 
declined the professorship in mathematics that was offered me, and went to Boston 
at ten dollars a week as a newspaper reporter to learn first of all How I Could Use 
Words so as to Make People Do Things. 

I found it hard—just as almost every teacher of English I know would find it 
hard—to use words in this way. Inside of two years I had held seven different positions 
and had been “fired” from every one of them. But at last I established a syndicate 
review of current literature in New York which I did succeed in selling to newspapesr 
so as to net me $12 to $20 a week; but I couldn’t get into the magazines. So I went 
to London, England, where I landed with $50 in my pocket. By availing myself of 
the pawnshop about every three weeks, and doing my own cooking in a tiny room in 
Gower Street, I managed to pull through and got two books published. On the strength 
of their reputation I came to Chicago. But it was seven years later that I staked 
my credit (I didn’t have a dollar) on four little books on the “Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language,” and made an arrangement with the System Mazagine 
to advertise them on commission. I wrote the advertisement, which in the middle of 
August of one hot summer sold $300 worth of books inside of thirty days, cash in 
advance with every order. Since then I have learned very well what it means to write 
even one page of Words That Will Make People Do What You Desire. Half a million 
volumes of those little books have been sold, and a hundred thousand copies of the 
school text “How to Do Business by Letter.” But the best of it is that I have record 
after record of pupils of mine who have actually learned to do as well or better in a time 
so short it would amaze you. Of course they had learned everything but the One 
Vital Thing, and it didn’t take me long to tell them that. My pupils have been the 
business men, lawyers, doctors, club women, and school teachers whom you failed in school 
to teach that vital thing (you or a teacher of the last generation just like you). 

I offer to teach you free. I have found out by actual observation and experiment 
what grown men and women want to know about English, and how they can actually 
get the skill they want. I therefore know what your pupils in after-life will wish you 
had taught them. I know how you can give them what they will wish they had. 
I can tell you it is a thousand times harder to give it than to sell groceries over the 
counter and make a fortune at it. 

I divide my system into three distinct parts—Problems and Principles of Correct 
English (50 cents)—the grammar, punctuation, and rhetorical criticism your pupils 
will really find useful, separated from the mass of analysis they will not find useful— 
Literary Composition (75 cents) and Business Letter Writing (65 cents), both prepared 
on the system by which Professor Genung taught me at Amherst twenty-five years 
ago privately but which he didn’t manage to put into his textbooks—and my sixteen- 
volume series of classics on the principles of How to Love Literature, about which I 
told you last month. 


For Sale by School of English, 1415 Security Building, Chicago 
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